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Ohio Railroads. 

Though not entirely through preconcerted ac- 
tion on the part of the different companies, there 
is now an extensive system of railroads in Ohio, 
connecting at different points the Ohio river with 
Lake Erie, and the railways east with those of the 
States west of Ohio. Ohio is so situated geogra- 
phically, that the great thoroughfares to our prin- 
cipal seaports, must pass through her borders, 


NORTH AND SOUTH LINES. 

Of the north and south lines, the first that was 
finished and opened for use, is the road between 
Sandusky city and Cincinnati, completed entirely 
through in 1848. This line is 218 miles long, and 
is composed of the ‘Mac River and Lake Erie.’ 
fom Sandusky to Springfield, 134 miles, and the 
‘Little Miami” from Springfield to Cincinnati, 
Republic, Tiffin, Kenton, Bellefontaine, 
West Liberty, Urbana, Springfield and Xenia, are 
the chief towns on the route. 

The second north and south road across the State, 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati line, was opened 
throughout in February, 1851. This line is owned 
by three companies—the ‘Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati company, from Cleveland to Co- 
lumbus, 135 miles; the “Columbus and Xenia,” 


company frem Columbus to Xenia, 54 miles; and 
the “Little Miami company from Xenia to Cin- 
cinnati, 67 miles. It should be observed, these 67 
miles are also part of the Sandusky and Cincinnati 
route. 

The third north and south line, is the “ Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg” road, presenting the shortest 
connection between the Lake and the river. It is 
87 miles from Cleveland to Wellsville on the Ohio 
river, of which 75 miles are now finished and in 
daily use, and the remaining 22 miles are to be 
opened within a few weeks, It strikes the river 
22 miles below Beaver, and 17 miles below Pitts- 
burg, and the company contemplate the extension 
at an early day, from Wellsville to Beaver, inter- 
secting the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad at that 
point. The railroad distance from Cleveland to 
1Pittsburg by this route, will be 144 miles. This 
ine has a general course south east from Cleve- 
land. 

The fourth north and south line extends from 
Sandusky city (and it may be said also from 
Cleveland, Shelby being a common point of inter- 
section) to Portsmouth, at the mouth of the Big 
Scioto river, a distance of about 23 miles. 
composed of three companies—the ‘‘ Mansfield and| 
Sandusky city” company, from Sandusky city to, 
Mansfield, 56 miles opencd in 1846, the ‘‘ Mansfield | 
and Newark” company, from Mansfield to Newark, 
60 miles, opened in 1850, and the Newark and| 
Portsmouth line more recently commenced and not} 
yet finished. 


The fifth north and south line, extends from | 


Hamilton to Cincinnati. From Cincinnati through 
Hamilton to Dayton, a distance of 60 miles, the 
line was opened this fall, and is now in very suc- 
cessful operation. From Dayton to Troy, the work 
is just about being put under contract. Surveys 
have been made from Troy to Sidney. From Sid- 
ney northward, towards Toledo, the line has not 
yet been surveyed, though the country is well 
known to be of a favorable character. This line 
will run to Detroit, and at that point it will unite 
with the Canadian system of railroads—forming 
the shortest and most favorable connection between 
Cincinnati and the Canadian roads. 





Before leaving the north and south lines, it should 


be mentioned, that the ‘‘ Mad River and Lake Eric” 
company have extended their road from Spring- 
field to Dayton, 24 miles, and made a connection 
with the “Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton” 
company at Dayton; thus opening another distinct 
railroad connection between Sandusky city and 
Cincinnati, on which the total distance is 218 
miles, the same as by the Little Miami route. 

It should also be observed, that owing to the chan- 
ges of direction at several points on the line of the 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati road, it is 
ascertained that the eastern half of the “ Bellefun- 
taine and Indiana” road (which is part of one of 
the east and west lines) taken in connection with 
the northern end of the “Cleveland, Colambus 
and Cincinnati” road at Galion, and the southern 
end of the Mad River road, at Bellefontaine, pre- 
sents a shorter connection between Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, than the route through Columbus. 
Should the projected straight route be opened from 
Cincinnati to Dayton, this route will be 15 miles 
the shortest. 


It may be further remarked, that 79 miles of the 





“‘ Cleveland, Columbusand Cincinnati” road from 


It is Cleveland to Galion, constitute part of the great 


jeast and west chain of railroads extending from 
‘Boston to New York, along the Lake shore, and 
‘onward to Indianapolis, Terre Haute and St. 
Louis. 
EAST AND WEST LINES. 
No east and west railroad has yet been finished 


‘across the State, although several important links, 


which will hereafter constitute portions of east and 


Toledo to Cincinnati, a distance of 200 miles. | west lines have already been opened. 
This line runs from ‘Toledo, through Lima, Sidney, | 
Troy, (and perhaps through Piqua) Dayton and) 


The most important yet finished are, that portion 
of the Cieveland and Columbus road before refer- 
red to, between Cleveland and Galion, and the Co- 
lumbus and Xenia road, which latter, besides be- 
ing part of the main north and south line between 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, is also a link in the 
east and west lines running eastward towards 
Wheeling and towards Steubenville, and west- 
ward through Dayton to Indianapolis. 

The probabilities are. that the first east and west 
line that will be finished entirely across the State, 
will be that which passes along the lake shore from 
the Pennsylvania State-line to Cleveland, thence 
to Galion, and thence by the “ Bellefontaine and 
Indiana” road to the Indiana State-line, 118 miles 
from Galion. 
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It is expected that about the same time, the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania railroad, extending from Pitts- 
burg to Galion, will be completed, making the next 
east and west communication across the State, and 
bringing the Ohio improvements into connection 
with those of Pennsylvania at Pittsburg. The 
Ohio and. Pennsylvania line is to be opened this 
season to Massillon, 107 miles from Pittsburg. In 
a few weeks it will be finished to Alliance, 81 miles 
from Pittsburg, when there will be a continuous 
railroad from Pittsburg to Cleveland, 136 miles 
long, of which 55 miles will be on the northern end 
of the “ Cleveland and Pittsburg” line. This will 
also open a continuous railroad route, tho’ some- 
what circuitous, from Pittsburg, through Cleve- 
land, to Cincinnati, a total distance of 392 miles. 


But to proceed with the east and west lines, (re- 
garding the Bellefontaine road as one western con- 
tinuation of the eastern roads.) The second east 
and west line, in point of time, which is likely to 
be completed, is usually called the Lake Shore 
line, from Cleveland to Toledo, thence to connect 
with the Southern Michigan railroad, with Chica- 
go, and all the railroads of the northwest. Sever- 
al routes have been proposed between Cleveland 
and Toledo, and more than one line in this north- 
ern part of the State, may ultimately be construct- 
ed, one running through Sandusky City, and an- 
other through Norwalk. 

The third main east and west line, the ‘ Steu- 
benville and Indiana” road extends from Steuben- 
ville to Coshocton, 79 miles, where it forks into 
two western lines; one running to Newark, in 
connection with the Newark and Columbus road, 
and the other running to Mount Vernon and Ma- 
rion, into connection with the Baltimore and Indi- 
ana road. The whole line of the Steubenville and 
Indiana road from Steubenville to Newark, 116 
miles, has recently been put under contract, and 
the same company have completed the surveys of 
the line from Coshocton to Mount Vernon. In 
connection with the “ Pittsburg and Steubenville” 
line, running directly across the big bend of the 
Ohio, the surveys of which are now rapidly pro- 
gressing, this presenfs a very direct route between 
Pittsburg and the west, and between Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati. 

The fourth main east and west line extends from 
Wheeling through Zanesville, Newark, Colum- 
bus, Xenia and Dayton, westward towards Indian- 
apolis, and southwestward from Newark, or Co- 
lumbus, to Cincinnati. It is finished from Colum- 
bus to Xenia, 54 miles, and nearly finished between 
Dayton and Greenville, in Darke county. From 
Zanesville to Columbus, the work is under con- 
tract, and rapidly progressing, as well as upon 
portions of the route between Wheeling and Zanes- 
ville. Surveys have also been made between 
Xenia and Dayton. 

The great object of this tier of roads is to effecta 
convenient connection between the western termi- 
nus of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and Indi- 
anapolis, and the west generally; and also with 
Cincinnati and the south west. The friends of this 
line are also looking to a connection with the 
Hempfield line, running from Wheeling to Greens- 
burgh, a point on the Pennsylvania Central rail- 
road, 31 miles east of Pittsburg. But taking Co- 
lumbus as a point, the same connection would be 
effected at Greensburg, in a shorter distance, and 
with more favorable grades, 

The fifth main east and west line, or more pro- 
perly east and southwest line, extends from Wheel- 
ing through Marietta to Cincinnati, by the way of 





Chillicothe and Hillsborough. Taken in connec- 
tion with the contemplated railroad from Cincinna- 
tito St; Louis it becomes an east and west’ route 
across the State. It is the most southerly of all 
the east and west lines, and will afford a very di- 
rect connection between Cincinnati and the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad. 

The sixth east and west line is the continuation 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad by means 
of the Ohio and Indiana road to the Indiana State- 
line in the direction of Fort Wayne, running in 
a direction west of north. The route has been 
surveyed and found to be entirely practicable, with 
favorable grades and curves, This line runs thro’ 
Bucyrus and Upper Sandusky. A considerable 
part of the route in the western part of Ohio is 
through a region not yet thickly settled, but in 
which the land is good, and the people very enter- 
prising ; and at no very distant day, this connec- 
tion, or one passing through Marion, Kenton and 
Lima, to the same point on the Indiana State-line, 
will be completed. 

There are other railroad projects in Ohio, but 
these comprise the mainlines, and present the tair- 
est prospects of completion within a reasonable pe- 
riod. The local trade and travel which most of 
these principal leading routes will command, will 
sustain them handsomely. The through business 
coming from «ther States, must be divided among 
them; and those which enjoy the best position, 
and are the best managed, will attract the largest 
share. 

There is no longer a doubt that the great east 
and west line across the State of Indiana, from the 
western end of the Bellefontaine and Indiana road 
through Indianapolis to Terre Haute, 155 miles, 
will be finished early in the fall of 1852. It is al- 
ready completed westward from Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute, 72 miles, and eastward from the 
same city to Anderson, 36 miles. The residue of 
the route is rapidly advancing to completion, and 
when the eastern links are brought into connec- 
tion by a continuous chain, the railroad area of 
Ohio will be ramified, as it were, into nearly every 
part of Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. 

Within a couple of years, or less, the closing up 
of numerous links destined to form parts of the 
great lines of communication through this section 
of the Union, will give an impetus to railroad bus- 
iness such as the world has never before witnessed. 

Onto. 


Iron Mountain on LakeSuperior,. 

The property known as the Iron Mountain on 
Lake Superior has changed hands, and is now 
owned by the Sharon Iron Company, in Pennsyl- 
vania. They purpose, in the spring, to build a 
plank road from the Mountain to the lake shore, 
and their estimated cost of the iron, when made in- 
to blooms at Sharon, (about 75 miles south of Lake 
Erie, ) is made up as follows: 

Quarrying or picking up in loose blocks, 


POF TON 00 cveccses once cece cece vocns 1 25 
‘Transportation to lake shore..........+. 1 00 
= from lake shore to Erie, 

PRicvi ses seca diwecer 2 

ef from Erie to Sharon..... 1 
Converting into blooms......+. see. sees 12 00 
Total cost of blooms per ton........ $16 25 


Juniata blooms (the best made in Pennsylvania, 
but by no means equal to blooms made from this 
ore) now seil in Pittsburg at from 55 to 60 dollars 
per ton. 

[ron enough to build the Pacific railroad might 
be taken from the mountain, and not be missed. It 
lies three miles from the lake shore. Iron exists 
there in such abundance, and is of such an extra- 
ordinary quality, that, in a late report of the Unit- 





ed States’ geologists, this pac | was made in 
regard to it. Says the report: “‘ This region Pos: 
sesses.an inexhaustible supply of iron ore of the 
best qality, removed from twelve to thirty miles 
from the lake shore, with a soil by no means ste- 
rile, and covered with a heavy growth of maple, 
yellow birch, pine and oak; and itis tothis source 
that the great west will ultimately look for the fin- 
er varieties of bar iron and steel.” 





Commerce between Chicago and the 
Illinois River. , 

Since the subject of holding a convention at 
some point on the Illinois river for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the obstacles to the navi- 
gation of that river, and to memorialize Congress 
for an appropriation for the improvement thereof, 
we have been repeatedly inquired of as to the ex- 
tent of the trade between our city and that river. 
In order to place this matter before the public in a 
clear light and in a shape that will render it acces- 
sable for future use, we have devoted some time to 
an examination of our files for the past three years, 
and the books in the Collector’s office, for the pre- 
sent season, and are able to present the following 
as the result of our labors. 

We first notice a few of the leading articles 
shipped by the canal, viz: lumber, salt, fish and 
merchandise : 

SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER. 
1849, 1850. 1851 
Pine boards, ft..25,773,000 38,338,333 47,014,080 
Shingles. ......26,560,000 40,153,250 44,819,100 
BABID 0.n.6:0.0i0itie cic 7.984,000 11,208,170 10,633,788 


Of the above, the following amounts were land- 
ed this side of Lasalle for 1850 and 1851. 


1850. 1851 
Boatds. (eet ...c:ceses sece sees 5,642,610 6,911,132 
INGIOG oo se'sepeescvavee eecs 3,937,000 2,718,000 
i are tbe SRBNY CRN ANS SS 1,174,800 1,049,600 


Which gives the total amount of the several 
articles reaching the Illinois river. as follows: 


1850. 1851. 

NN nisl eihinde dase 32,745,703 40,102,943 

Shingles...... dcebimecaneae 38,271,170 42/101,100 

asks cénnienseaciensaal 10,033,370 9,584,188 
SHIPMENTS OF SALT FISH AND MERCHANDISE. 
1849. 1850 1851. 

M'disr. lbs........ 8,322,677 8,804,557 12,130,061 

Salt, Ibs....... ... 57,369 | 23,011 — 28,606 

Fish, lbs.......0+ 1,492 2'158 2675 


Of the above shipments for the current year the 
following amounts reached the Illinois river : 


Merchandise, Ibs.... ss... ese. 
BR UN s0s.0nnn cence 17182 
ee o ones rece 2,403 


The reader will bear in mind that our figures for 
the current year both in the above tables and those 
which follow show the business of the season up 
to November Ist. Should navigation continue 
open during the month those amounts will be pro- 
portionately increased. 

The following statement shows the receipt of a 
few leading articles by canal for the season: 


Corn, DU... cece ceccscccccce ccce cece 0eB, Map Dh 


IND s'9:0s s Grain beiceseneans eerste 65,014 
CONS, BE .00c voce secccccccceccccccecces EMMONS 
BADE, TB vais 060k. vb'v06s veccengeces 00s 
Bacon, hams and choulders, lbs..... sees 978,765 
I Niacin. 54-05 s0bc0p65.c660 05604008 3,257,515 
NE ADE oo 5k obs Gacw-db0s casenwsee 602,147 
J a eee ee 
Fruit, lbs...... tances 400m 206s Me edeniecpe 2 SRG 
Coal, lbs.......... eves 00 epee cicves tooo 
Hemp, lbs...... ‘ --. 891,549 
TEM SES fn vc ate t cece 646s sidecccee’ ; 

Hides and Pelts, lbs............ Sees eee 554,624 


It would be a difficult matter to arrive at the pre- 
cise amount of each of the above articles which 
came from the Illinois river. The articles of su- 

ar, molasses, coffee and hemp are exclusively 
rom that source. The bulk of pork, beef, salt, 
tallow, hides, skins and coal, are also from the ri- 
ver. Oats, wheat and flour are almost entirely 
from the canal ; the St. Louis market having been 
better than ours for these articles, only a small 
amount of each came from the river. The bulk 
of our receipts of corn is from the river. On the 
first of March last, there were in store at the diffe- 


sas meena 


Tons nate 
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rent shipping points on the canal 326,415 bushels 
of corn. Our correspondents at these points agreed 
pretty generally that about one-half of the surplus 
crop still remained in the hands of the producers. 
This gives us as the amount which came from the 
river 1,602,291 bushels. 

A rough calculation of the articles enumerated 
in the last of the above tables gives an aggregate 
of 70,000 tons; or estimating the average capacity 
of our canal boats at 70 tons, an amount of freight 
that would require 1,000 boats to transport. But 
these articles constitute only a portion of the up- 
ward fre-ghts, while on the other hand, the down- 
ward treights are always fully equal to and some- 
times exceed the upward. 

It will be seen, by reference to the above tables. 
that in all those articles in which the course of 
trade acts steadily in one direction, such as lumber 
to the South, and sugar, etc., from the South, there 
is a rapid increase of the quantity passing the river. 
With reference to other articles, in which our mar- 
ket competes witn St. Louis, the quantity varies: 
but this fact must be considered that whatever di- 
minution the bills of one city show, those of the 
other will show a corresponding increase. For 
example : In 1849 there was received at Chicago 
by canal 560,181 bu. wheat, 717,936 bu. corn, and 
7,267 bbls. flour. The next year, the course of 
trade took the opposite direction, and so much of 
the stock of wheat for 1849 as remained over win- 
ter in the warehouses in this city, went South in 
1850—the shipments from Chicago in that direction 
having been 95,193 bushels wheat, and 34,439 bar- 
rels flour. 

There is another fact which should be considered 
in this connection. It is not only the people who 
live upon the river and those of Chicago and St. 
Louis, that are interested in this commerce. The 
products which we receive go to the North and the 
East, while those which we ship find their way to 
almost every southern State. erchandise from 
the Atlantic cities passes down it for distribution, 
while the products of the South pass up it for the 
same purpose. The pine regions of Wisconsin and 
Michigan are no more deeply interested in the 
navigation of the Illinois river than the planters of 
the South, the manufacturers and merchants of the 
East, and the various land and river transportation 
companies whose field of operations is upon the 
same great line of commerce; nor have all these 
a greater interest in it than the immense flood of 
travel which twice a year, like a huge pendulum, 
vibrates from the North to the South and from the 
South to the North, across the continent. 





On the Progress of the Wave System of 
aval Architecture. 


BY JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL. 


The great interest taken by the British Associa- 
tion in this system at its origin, and the numerous 
experiments which they instituted for the purpose 
of establishing its truth, and of diffusing informa- 
tion upon it, have rendered it my duty to place on 
record each year those steps of progress which it 
has made in affecting the character of practical 
construction, and especially in giving to steam'ves- 
sels increased speed, not only without a sacrifice of 
other good qualities, but with an increase of the sea- 
going requisites and mercantile points of excel- 
Jence. At the last meeting I laid before this section 
an account of the succesful introduction of the 
wave system into practice on several steam vessels 
at Rio Janeiro, by Mr. Dodgson, who had found 
the system in all respects successful, and that the 
vessels which he had built on it had beaten their 
competitors on the old system. Since that time a 
treatise on naval architecture, pnblished in Ameri- 
ca, has been transmitted to this country. It con- 
tains drawings of many of the most recent and 
celebrated vessels constructed in that country. The 
author of that treatise does not hesitate to avow 
frankly the general adoption of the principles of 
the wave system, by the builders of the best and 
fastest vessels in America. He gives accurate 
ry which are evidently made in accordance 
with it. 

He quotes experiments, as high as twenty-four 
miles an hour, which speed has been attained by its 
use. He unhesitatingly declares his own implicit 
belief in the system and entire adoption of it. In 
our own country the most eminent builders of fast 
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steam vessels continue to adopt the most promi- 
nent characteristics of the wave system, viz., hol- 
low water lines for the bow, much fuller water 
lines abaft than forward—the greatest breadth 
nearer the stem than the bow. I am not sure bow 
far the builders of these vessels would wish it to be 
understood that they did adopt the wave system: 
and, I shall, therefore, confine my further observa- 
tions to vessels which have been built under my 
own immediate care. During the last year an op- 
portunity has presented itself of obtaining one of 
the most decided practical experiments on a larger 
scale regarding the excellence of the new form for 
steam vessels. It is very rare that in ordinary 
practice one can obtain an experiment which will 
exactly determine the relative merits of two differ- 
ent forms of ships, because there is generally some 
diversity in the application of the power or in the 
circumstances, as, for example. a difference be- 
tween the excellence of the engines, which affect 
materially the result, and which is quite inaepen- 
dent of the qualities of the ship. 

But if one could get an experiment of tbe fol- 
lowing nature, If one could take a steam engine 
of a given power, and supply it with as much 
steam of a given pressure as the engines could use ; 
and a given pair of paddle-wheels, so as to apply 
that power in exactly the same way in both cases, 
and having first tried these engines in a ship 
built on the old system, if one could then simply 
take these engines out of that vessel and place 
them in one built on the new system, of equal or 
greater tonnage, thenif the new vessel being tried 
in similar circumstances, should be found to excel 
the old one, we should have a result in a practical 
form which coul.: rot fail to be satisfactory. Such 
is the experiment which has just been obtained on 
a sufficiently large scale to be entirely conclusive. 
A pair of marine engines of 220 horse-power had 
been working on board a wooden steam vessel of 
550 tons, being a proportion of one horse power 
totwo tons nearly The beam of the vessel was 
24 feet, and her draft of water 9 feet. This vessei 
was b tilt on the old system, according to his own 
plan, by one of the most eminent builders of steam 
vessels. 

This vesse] was placed on the line between Lon- 
don and Antwerp, and realized a maximum speed 
of ten miles an hour. These engines, with the 
same paddle wheels, were then taken out of the 
vessel, and were placed in a new iron vessel, built 
upon the wave system, by Messrs. Robinson and 
myself. This vessel was of larger beam and great- 
er length of body than the former, being 570 tons, 
with 25 feet beam and 9 feet draft. The experi- 
ment has now been tried with the same old engines, 
but repaired and furnished with new boilers capa- 
ble of supplying the full amount of steam to the 
engines. The result has been conclusive. The 
vessel has not been made unusually sharp or fine, 
but, on the contrary, is a capacious sea-going ves- 
sel, with capacity for 150 tons of cargo more than 
the former vessel. ‘The new form of vessel with 
the old engines has attained a maximum speed of 
15 miles an hour—being a clear gain of speed of 
five miles an hour. It is important to observe, 
that where. speed is obtained by improved shape of 
vessel, it is obtained at the least possible first cost 
and greatest economy in daily use. I have next to 
report during the past year the first application of 
the wave system to the construction of war steam- 
ers. It had long beensupposed that owing to the 
fineness of water lines of the bows of vessels built 
on the wave system, it would not be possible for 
them to carry the same amount of heavy ordnance 
calculated to fire in a line with the keel as in ves- 
sels of the ordinary construction. Even in these 
it is difficult to carry so large an armament in pro- 
portion to tonnage as desirable. It has been re- 
peatedly urged as an objection to the wave formed 
vessels, that they would not carry a heavy arma- 
ment. During last year, however, two war steam- 
ers have been constructed for a foreign government, 
ot 500 tons, and 160 borse power, upon the wave 
system, by Messes. Robinson and Russell. They 
have been fully armed, stored with provisions and 
fuel, and tried by a naval commission at sea; and 
have been accepted as having fulfilled the follow- 
ing conditions of their construction, viz., that they 
were to carry double the armament of any war 





steamer of the same tonnage and power in Her 





Majesty’s navy, and go two knots an hour faster 
than any vessel in Her Majesty’s navy. Dimen- 
sions, power, armament, etc.; Vessels 165 feet 
long, 26 teet wide, 500 tons, engines 48 inches dia- 
meter, 4 ft. 6 in. stroke, 160 horse power; arma- 
ment, four 8inch guns, 9 ft. 6 in. long; ammunition 
100 rounds ; fuel, 2000 miles steaming; speed, 15 
miles an hour light, 13 miles an hour loaded. I 
have last to report the trials during the past winter 
of a yacht, the Titania, built for Robert Stephen- 
son, Esq.,'the eminent engineer, who had confidence 
enough in the wave system to give it a ‘fair trial 
on asailing schooner which he sent round during 
last winter by the Bay of Biscay to Alexandria, 
and in which he encountered severe hurricanes in 
the Mediterranean. The resu'ts of the experi- 
ments are, that the war vessel has been found to be 
in every respect, a good sea boat; and contrary tu 
the expectations of many who fancied that the fine 
bows of wave vessels were only good for fair wea- 
ther sailing, it has turned out that while in light 
airs and smooth water, vessels of a lighter builil 
and larger sails may pass the Titania, yet that, in 
any weather stronger than a light breeze, she has 
beat every vessel she has encountered, including 
yachts of high reputation and larger tonnage. It 
thus appears that during 1850-51, very considera- 
ble progress has been made in the introduction of 
the wave principal into practical use.—Londou 
Architect. 


Proceedings of the Franklin Institute. 
ON ROLLING TAPERED IRON. 


Mr. Charles E. Smith, made the following v!- 
servations in regard to rolled tapered iron, illu-- 
trated by two specimens from the establishment of 
Reeves, Buck and Co., of Pheenixville. 

Taper iron, or iron regularly diminishing in 
thickness, or width, or both, from one end to the 
other, has heretofore been made almost altogether 
by the hammer. The production of any such 
forms by the rolling mill, has been heretofore 
thought by many persons, to be impossible. 

The principle and the merits of Mr. Clay’s pat- 
ent will perhaps be more readily understood if we 
first briefly review the nature of the attempts pre- 
viously made. I believe among the first of these 
was the use of eccentric rolls: but the length of the 
taper was always limited by the length of the cir- 
cumference of the roll, and the pressure was so un- 
equal in the different parts of the revolution (the 
whole taper being necessarily given in a single 
revolution) that it was soon abandoned. 

The next trial was with bevel wheels, placed on 
the heads of the screws which hold down the 
top roll. This succeeded in part, but it was ex- 
tremely limited in its application, and required a 
new pair of wheeis for every change in the rade of 
taper. It was also necessary to reverse the motion 
of the wheels after the passage of each bar, in or- 
_ to run up the screws before entering another 

ar. 

Revolving eccentricities bearing on the journals 
were then suggested, but they were more com- 
plicated than eccentric rolls, without possessing 
any advantages over those in other respects. 

Lastly, a hydrostatic press was proposed to force 
down the roller as the iron was passing through, 
but this was found not to act with sufficient 
promptness. 

Mr. Clay’s plan is more simple and more effi- 
cient than any of these, and at the same time it is 
unlimited in the length or rate of taper that may 
be obtained by it. 

The principle on which it acts is that of hydro- 
static pressure, or more properly, hydrostatic resis- 
tance. A small chamber, similar to that of the 
common hydrostatic press, is set on the top of each 
housing; the closed end of the press being upper- 
most, and a plunger entering from below; but in- 
stead of water being forced into the press, the 
chamber is at the first filled with water, and the 
pressure of the iron in passing between the rollers, 
tends to lift the top one, which is held down by the 

lunger. An escape pipe provided with a valve, is 
inserted into the top of the chamber. When any 
upward pressure acts on the top roll, it is commu- 
nicated by the plunger to the water, which escapes 
through the valve, and the roll rises. 

When the valve is partially closed, the water es- 
capes more slowly; and the rise of the roll, and, 
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Any rate of taper may thus be had by regulating 
the size of the opening of the escape valve. If the 
water is all driven out before the bar is entirely 
through the rolls, the top roll ceases to rise, and the 
iron becomes parallel from that point. Then, if 
the ends of the bar be reversed, and it be again 
pa between the rolls, the parallel portion will 

ome tapered; thus we can get a bar— 

First, Regularly tapered from end to end. 

Second, Tapered part of its length, and parallel 
the remainder. > 

Third, Tapered trom each end toa point any 
where in its length. 

Fourth, Tapered at each end and parallel in the 
middle. 

Fifth, Alternately tapered and parallel; (by al- 
ternately opening and shutting the valve as the 
iron is passing through the rolls. 

Sizth, Tapering in an increased or diminishing 
ratio, (by gradually opening or closing the valve 
as the iron goes through.) 

The principal use to which this iron has been 
thus far applied, is to form iron knees, for a 
building ; the storage of a vessel constructed wit 
iron Knees being about twelve and one-half per 
cent. more in bulk than that of one built with 
wooden knees. The arms of paddle wheels for 
steamers are flat bars, tapered upon either of their 
sides. Short switches and pointers on railroads 
are regular tapers. Locomotive — are 
made from bars tapered at each end and parallel 
in the middle. he common carriage axle is 
square next the journal, and tapered in thickness 
to the middle. Straps for walking beams and con- 
necting rods and all kinds of levers are tapered.— 
Anchor shanks are tapered “ rounds,” which have 
been aces through flat rolls, and have thus ac- 
quired an oval section. Windlass necks are ta- 
pered ‘‘squares.” ‘There are many things now 
made of common parallel bars of iron, which would 
be made of taper iron, were it not that the cost of 
forging is greater than that of the superfluous iron 
now used.—Journal of Franklin Institute. 


Coal in Massachusetts. 

The Pottsville Mining Journal gives the follow- 
ing account of the operations of the Mansfield 
Mining Company, at Mansfield, Massachusetts.— 
It appears that the coal was first discovered in that 
town about 16 years ago, on the farm of Mr. Al- 
fred Harding. A futile attempt was made to work 
it, but want of skiil and capital compelled its aban- 
donment until the formation of the present compa- 
ny in 1848, since which time considerable pro- 
gress has been made. The main shaft is 171 feet 
in depth. From the bottom of this other shafts ex- 
tend horizontally, one of which, leading south, is 
450 feet long, one leading north 250 feet, another 
73 teet, another leading west 150 feet, following a 
bed of free burning red ash coal from 3 to 4 feet 
thick ; from this bed the company have already 
mined eleven hundred tons of cool. 

The total length of the shafts is 1100 feet, and 
their diameter 6 feet. 

The fine dust resulting from the screening is 
used under the boilers of the engine, and is the on- 
ly article of fuel used, this dust generating suffi- 
cient steam to carry on all the works 

The lands of the company lie in a body in West 
Mansfield, about 2 1-2 miles from the depot, and 
the eastern extremity of them touches the Boston 
and Providence railroad, near the junction of the 
Taunton branch. The company own the perpetu- 
al right, free trom all incumbrances, over 1500 
acres of anthracite coal land, in the town of Mans- 
field, which has been selected by Thomas S. Ridg- 
way, Jr., Esq., a practical geologist from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This company, it is expected, will be able, in 
time, to supply Boston with all the coal that is nec- 
essary for that city. 











Vermont, 

Central Railroad.—The trustees under the mort- 
gage have issued their report in pamphlet form.— 
It presents a clear and full statement of the present 
financial affairs of the company. The following 
facts and conclusions are drawn from the report : 


FUNDED DEBT. 
Bonds of 1847, due July 1, 1851.. ....$582,000 00 
Bonds of 1850, due January 1, 1856... 280,300 07 
Interest due shareholders. .........+.- 32,477 07 


894,777 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Treasurer’s notes and ac- 


COMANCES: ccc cscs doce 1,284 705 86 
Sundries as per schedule. 42,585 14 
—— 1,327,291 00 





Additional liability for the Canada 


SOU «cise sécecone ccnesbene cosecoss 136,700 00 
Amount required to finish and equip 
PROPOR 655 sce eves hep Nese w¥8Gs 


158,249 67 


Total liabilities and requirements....2,517,017 7 
RESOURCES. 

Seven per cent. mortgage bonds...... 2,000,000 00 
Cash; notes receivatle, (secured by 

stock co!laterals;) amount due for 

assessments; amount ($75,514 60), 

due from Canada railroad; award 

against Belknap’s e: tate, and capital 

stock forfeited and reverted to the cor- 

poration. These severai assets, in 

the opinion of the trustees, can be 

made available on or before July 1st, 

reer a 
Vermont and Canada railroad, for en- 

ORIN 55.5 nck os sdb 5 nen capeae 136,700 00 
Total resources to meet liabilities....2,741,411 00 

The two millions of 7 per cent. mortgage bonds, 
on a property costing seven niillions of dollars, and 
now earning nearly seven‘y thousand dollars per 
month, ought to-command prices fully equal to 
those of the Ogdensburg and Rutland railroads.— 
If this should prove to be the result, the resources 
will pay off all the liabilities, and leave a surplus. 

RESOURCES NOT AVAILABLE AT PRESENT. 

Grand Junction railroad, 1150 shares at 

BIOD . onn'5e'c cnse svcesinssccese cece ccliGOue 
Vermont Valley railroad, 135 shares, at 
cosce | GBEO8 
ere 6,000 


134,500 

After the disposal of the mortgage bonds, the cost 

and position of the entire line, through to the Og- 
densburg line will stand as follows : 


Morigage bonds at 7 per cent 
Vermont and Canada road............ 
Vermont Central road, 100,000 shares at 

$50 


Cost of 160 miles of road, at $50,000 per 
mile 


Vermont and Boston telegraph stock 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


00,000 


Virginia. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad.—T he Danville 
Register, of the 15th inst., gives a full account of 
the recent meeting in the town, of the stockholders 
of this company, together with the report of the 

resident and chief engineer. We are gratified to 
earn from these sources, that, notwithstanding the 
discouragements arising from the failure of those 
so greatly interested in the speedy execution of the 
road promptly to subscribe the requisite means, the 
friends of the road and officers of the company ex- 
hibit great energy and perseverence in the use of 
means at their command, and their commendable 
zeal will yet, it is hoped, be attended with success. 
More than $2,000 above the expenses of the com- 
pany appear to have been realised to its revenue 
from the small portion of the road now in use and 
in the brief time since the completion of the 43 
miles now in running order. About $80,000 are 
wanting to meet existing liabilities, and to com- 
plete the road to Staunton river. The revenues of 
the company, to Ist October, 1851, are $19,954 54, 
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of which, $7,063 80 were for passengers.—Farm- 
ville Republican. 





Louisiana. 

New Orleans and Jackson Railroad.—We learn 
from the Jackson Mississippian, of the 8th, that 
Col. C. S. Tarpley, President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, has just returned home after an expedi- 
tion of two weeks through the counties of Copiah, 
Franklin, Amite, Pike and Lawrence, and in sev- 
eral places in each he has met and addressed the 
citizens upon the subject of the railroad from New 
Orleans to Jackson. The Mississippian says: 


“Col. Tarpley represents the state of public feel- 
ing as fully prepared for this great enterprise, which 
1s destined to shed more permanent advantages up- 
on the State than any other that has ever been pro- 
jected. At every place the subscriptions for stock 
fully met his expectations, and he informs us that 
he has learned from several places that they have 
been more than doubled since his return. The 
controversy about the route has pretty well subsid- 
ed, and a general feeling seems to prevail to run 
the road the shortest and cheapest route, weli know- 
ing, asthe people do, that very great advantages 
must accrue to the country generally from the rail- 
road, and that it is utterly impracticable to locate 
it so as to suit the private convenience of each in- 
dividual. In Copiah the best feeling prevails, and 
the subscriptions may be fairly set down at $100,- 
000. The same may be said for the eastern por- 
tion of Franklin, and also for Pike. In Amite, 
there is still some difficulty about the route; but 
we are satisfied that when the surveys shall have 
been completed, and it is found that the people of 
Liberty can have a depot within twelve or fifteen 
miles of their beautiful village, that they will give 
the road a liberal encouragement. And from the 
great amount of wealth in that county distributed 
among an intelligent, liberal, and high spirited 
population, we confidently expect Amite to take at 
least $200,000 worth of stock in the road. The 
same may be said of Pike. The people seem to 
have abandoned the long cherished scheme of ter- 
minating the road at Madisonville, and notwith- 
standing the effort made by sundry interested indi- 
viduals in that county to embarrass the operations 
of Col. Tarpley, he informs us the people were lib- 
eral in their subscriptions, and manifested every 
disposition to advance the great work in contem- 
plation. They prefer thatthe road should go right 
into the city, rather than risk the delays ond uncer- 
tainties of lake navigation. In old Lawrence, both 
at Monticello and Brookhaven, the citizens go for 
the railroad with a rush. They want it torun 
through the former place, if possible, but if not, 
then they want the road wherever they can get it 
through their county. The subscriptions in Law- 
rence amount to over $100,000. On Monday last, 
the people were to have voted as to whether the 
county should take $400,000 of stock, with a fair 
expectation of succeeding by a large majority. If 
they should, Lawrence may be set down as the 
banner railroad county—at allevents until Copiah 
and Pike are heard to speak in the same language.” 

The Mississippian then asks— What will Hinds 
county do?” and continues: 


“ Will she permit the piney-woods counties to 
send the iron horse snorting from the emporium of 
the south, with its thousand blessings to our State 
capital, and yet do nothing by way of assistance ? 
Let not this be said. It is proper to mention here 
that books of subscription at New Town and Line 
Store, are copay filling up. It is expected that at 
least $75,000 of stock will be taken at the two 
points alone. Now let Jackson, which will receive 
more benefit from the road than any other point, 
show how far she is willing to aid in this great en- 
terprise, which when completed will build up our 
city, and enrich our people. Let a meeting of the 
citizens be called by our most influential men, and 
let us compare notes, and see what each one is wil- 
ling to do in furtherance of the work. The Louis- 
iana surveys are completed to the State line, inter- 
secting the same in the edge of Amite county, on 
Terry’s creek. Col. Walter, the principal engi- 
neer, represents the route from that place to New 
Orleans, west of Lake Mauripas, as being exceed- 
ingly favorable foraroad. Our corps of engineers, 
headed by Col, Harrison, are now surveying the 
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route from the State line to Jackson, and may be 
expected here early in December. 

Col. Tarpley deserves the unbounded thanks of 
the people of the State for his services in this great 
enterprise. Himself its projector, he has devoted 
to it his time and talents, lakers with unflagging 
Te, under the most unpropitious circumstances. 
The dormant energies of our people are now being 
fairly aroused, and we indulge the confident hope 
that complete success will soon crown his labors.” 

This is welcome news from Mississippt, and we 
hope it will have the effect to keep alive the hopes 
’ of the friends of well considered railroad enterprise 
in New Orleans, to cause renewed exertions on 
their part, and to arouse the dormant energies of 
our population, so that in good time we may see 
the accomplishment of this necessary, and 1n every 
way beneficial project, by which railroad commu- 
nication between New Orleans and the heart—the 
capital—of Mississippi, will become a great fact. 
—N. O. Com, Bulletin. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad.— 
The first thirty miles of the mosti mportant link in 
the chain of railway along the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, connecting the east and the west, is 
completed. On Saturday the iron horse ran from 
Cleveland to Painesville, and back, conveying a 
party of railroad gentlemen and members of the 

ress, in a beautiful passenger car from the Cleve- 
and manufactory of Messrs. Stone & Witt. On 
the way down, the connecting rails were laid, 
which detained the party but a few moments; an 
elegant repast was discussed in the travelling 
“ Revere House” of the track-layers, while under 
motion ; and the ‘‘ Man with the Wheelbarrow” 
was propelled to Painesville, on his way to rouse 
the ‘‘Sleepy Borough.” The track was found to 
be remarkably smooth for a new road, and all the 
work of the most substantial character. 

Since the commencement of active operations 
ten months ago, the construction of the road under 
the general contract with Messrs. Stone & Witt 
has been prosecuted gith remarkable energy, and 
is an unusual example of works without words.— 
Within that period the right of way has been prin- 
cipally secured, over sixty miles have been graded. 
and all the heavy masonry completed except at 
Conneaut—the thirty miles from Cleveland to 
Painesville completed and run over—twelve miles 
more to Centerville will be finished about the 10th 
of January, and perhaps the iron laid to Ashtabu- 
la before spring, though not certainiy. The Wil- 
loughby crossing abutments contain 800 perches 
(25 a the Painesville 2100 perches, and the 
Ashtabula 2000 perches of stone masonry, that 
challenge comparison with any in the west: 

The bridges over these crossings are to be con- 
structed by Messrs. Stone & Witt on Howe’s plan, 
and are, at Willoughby, 170 feet one span; at 
Painesville 800 feet, five spans, and 93 feet high; 
at Ashtabula 780 feet, five spans, and 65 feet high ; 
at Conneaut 830 feet, five spans, and 65 feet high ; 
Euclid Creek is crossed by a 50 foot arch culvert. 
The only heavy embankment is at the Willoughby 
crossing, and contains one hundred thousand yards. 

The timber work at Painesville will be complet- 
ed in about forty days, that at Ashtabula and 
heaut not until next spring. 

The character of the road is such as to render 
its future expense for repairs light, and its running 
peculiarly safe and economical. There are but 15 
miles of ‘‘clay road” on the line, the remainder 
running through sand and gravel. so that its “ bal- 
lasting” will be but little extra labor. The maxi- 
mum grade is sixteen feet to the mile, and the sum 
of curvature between Cleveland and the State-line, 
a distance of seventy-two miles, is 242°, or about 
two-thirds of a circle, and that is confined almost 
entirely to points near the stations at the great 
crossings, the intermediate distances being princi- 
pally straight. The ties are almost exclusively 
of white oak, and for miles together average six- 
teen inches surface each, being the heaviest we 
have ever known. 

Soft water, with a head of from 30 to 80 feet, 
and filling from 1 and 4 to 2 inch pipe, is procured 
at convenient distances of 10 to 15 miles, the value 
a _ no one but an engineer can fully appre- 
tate, ba 
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In order to complete the communication with 
Erie, the Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula 
railroad company have purchased and taken a 
transfer of nearly all the stock of the Franklin Ca- 
nal Company, and have assumed and will imme- 
diately complete the construction of that road from 
the State-line to Erie—25 miles. The right of way 
is all secured, and the grading two-thirds done; a 
large portion of the bridge timber is also on the 
ground. 

The subscription list of the Cleveland, Paines- 
ville and Ashtabula railroaa company is one of the 
most prompt, and it is a gratifying fact that with 
an unfinished road, the stock has remained at par, 
and for what work the company have so far done, 
they have not yet raised one dollar on their bonds, 
and but a small amount on temporary loans. 

No road now constructing in the United States 
has so fair and so flattering a prospect for a —_ 
and profitable business as that portion of the 
“south shore railroad” lying between Cleveland 
and Erie. Few are aware of the importance that 
Cleveland is about to assume as a focus or the 
common centre to which the western southwest- 
ern, and southern systems of railroads point on 
their way to the east and the northeast. A 
glance at the map will discover—first, the Michi- 
gan, southern and northern Indiana railroad cun- 
necting with Chicago and Galena, and bearing the 
immense travel and commerce of the far west : next, 
the Bellefontaine and Indianapolis road, which 
draining the centre of Indiana, and intersecting the 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati railroad at 
Galion, gives us all its business, drawn towards 
the northeast—next, the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton raiiroad, and Mad river and Sandusky 
road, which reaches Cleveland by the construction 
of the Junction railroad from Sandusky here— 
next, the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati road, 
the immense business of which has since its open- 
ing far exceeded the expectations of its most san- 
guine advocates—again, the Newark and Mansfleld 
railroad, intersecting the Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati railroad at Shelby, will thence send its 
passengers to Cleveland—and last and farthest 
east, the Cleveland and Pittsburgh road with its 
Akron branch penctrating the richest portions of 
northern Ohio, will throw a large portion of busi- 
ness for the northeast into this city. 

Thus accumulated anc centered in Cleveland, it 
will thence pass over the single line from Cleve- 
land to Erie, and again diverging from Erie, Dun- 
kirk and Baffalo, w‘ll seek the various destinations 
of Philacelphia, New York and Boston; the only 
competition being the steamers on the lake, and 
many a storm-tossed traveller this fall has wished 
the road completed to enable him to make his 
choice. 

There will be a large increase of business upon 
the completion of the Erie and Sunbury railroad, 
which will no doubt be contructed at an early day. 

We have said that the construction of this road 
is an unusual example of works without words. 
The character of the men engaged in it explains 
why. The President of the company, Hon. Alfred 
Kelley, is the acknowledged internal improvement 
King of Ohio. Mayor Case, Vice President, is 
the acting President in the construction of the road. 
He has devoted his time, talents, energy, great in- 
telligence, and sound judgment, aided by an enter- 
prizing Board of Directors, to pushing the work 
forward , and his efforts have been ably and satis- 
factorily seconded by the experienced engineer-in- 
chief, Mr. Beckwith, the resident engineer, Mr. 
Collins, and those widely and favorably known 
railroad builders, Messrs. Stone and Witt. They 
have employed men of like stamp. Mr. D. H. 
Lockhart, the builder ot the masonry at Painesville, 
and of the heavy Rocky river viaducts on the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati railroad, is 
a gentleman whose ability, energy and honesty, 
place him among the foremost of reliable men— 
one who never yet failed to accomplish what he 
undertook, to the satisfaction of allconcerned. The 
wood work, by Mr. Weeks, is of the best. Messrs. 
Smith and Ackley, need no better recommendation 
than the masonry they haye completed at Ashta- 
bula, nor no other guarantee of the manner in 
which they will finish the heavy work at Conne- 
aut, The brothers McLaughlin, Mr. Burke, and 


Messrs, Brown, Collins and Gibbons, are also con- 





a 
tractors whose industry and ability have been of 
great service in —_s forward the work, and 
will en.itle them to confidence wherever they may 
hereafter engage. Mr. H. M. Reynolds, the boun- 
tiful host of the railroad ‘ Revere House,’ is one of 
the oldest and most energetic railroad men in the 
couutry, and has no superior as a track layer. 

The line was first run by Mr. F. a 
Smith, as chief engineer, an officer of great ability, 
but who left the road last spring, for a situation at 
Washington. The lamented Mr. Harbach, as 
consulting engineer, made the first report to the 
company. 

The Station House at Painesville is a model one. 
combining convenience, neatness, and good taste. 

The cars will commence running regularly to 
Painesville on Thursday.— Cleveland Herald. 


European and North American Railroad. 

The recent movements in the British Provinces, 
indicate a decided and salutary change cf policy 
on the part of those who have recently advocated 
the claims of the Halifax and Quebec railway ; and 
there is now every reasonable assurance that, so 
far from their Leing any serious difference of opin- 
ion on the principal questions heretofore in issue 
in regard to British American railways—all inte- 
rests may yet be brought into harmony and con- 
cert. 

The line of the Halifax and Quebec railway, as 
recommended by Major Robinson, was to pass 
along the shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, keep- 
ing as far from our frentier as possible, and making 
the distance 635 miles. The principal reason as- 
signed for this absurd policy, was its military ad- 
vantages, in case of a war with the United States 
—allowing Great Britzin to maintain a connection 
between her different North American colonies, 
without subjecting the line to the dangers of inva- 
sion or interruption. 

When this scheme was abandoned in 1850, the 
Portland convention was called—and the plan of 
the European and North American railway, adopt- 
ed. Hon. Joseph Howe was sent to England, to 
raise funds for the construction of that part of the 
European and North American railway which is 
in Nova Scotia. Failing to gain the ear of the 
British Ministry in support of the scheme, Mr. 
Howe was reluctantly compelled to yield to the 
necessity of supporting the Halifax and Quebec 
line, or fail entirely in his mission. But so dis- 
tasteful was the proposal of Earl Grey, to the Pro- 
vinces pee that New Brunswick promptly 
rejected the offer, and gave her whole support to 
the European and North American railway. 

Canada, however, apparently gave her support 
to the plan of Earl Grey, and appropriated $16,- 
000,000 to construct a “ main trunk line of railway 
throughout the length of the Province.” 

This bill was most ingeniously framed, to con- 
ciliate all in’erests, and included a provision giv- 
ing a guarantee of principal as well as interest to 
the St. Lawrence and Atlantic railroad, the other 
roads already commenced, under the assurances 
held out by the Facility bill of 1849. 

This law of 1851, vested all the powers granted, 
in support of the Halifax and Quebec line, in the 
Governor in Council, and authorized said line to 
be buiit on the joint account of the three Provinc- 
es, in equal proportions, or by each Province con- 
structing that part within its own territory, or “ by 
making such other engagements for the construc- 
tion of the said railway as may be agreed upon 
with the said government of the United Kingdom 
and of the said Provincial governments.” This 
bill was carried by a decided vote, after a most 
strenuous opposition, but the local interest affected 
by the bill, was too great to be resisted. 

The St. Lawrence and Atlantic, the Great Wes- 
tern, and the Toronto and Simcoe companies hav- 
ing secured the enlargec guarantee by this bill, be- 
came at once, interested, to defeat the expenditure 
of a dollar below Quebec, and the friends of the 
whole line from Quebec to Hamilton, have the 
same interest at stake. Whatever is absorbed by 
the Halifax line, diminishes the support of the gov- 
ernment to their own, to the same extent. The 
press of Canada, west of Quebec, has taken the 
ground of decided opposition to the Halifax line, 
and the repeal of so much of the law of 1851, qs 
authorizes this expenditure, is now demanded, 
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“The retirement of the Hon. Mr. La Fontaine 
and the Hon. Mr. Baldwin, from the ministry, last 
summer, required the construction of a new cabi- 
net, with Hon. Francis Hincks at the head, and in 
which Hon. John Young, of Montreal, is made 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

Mr. Young, in 1850, in his note to Mr. Poor, 
among the published proceedings of the Portland 
convention, expressed himself in decided terms in 
opposition to the Halifax line. His acceptance of 
a place in the ministry, might seem to pledge him 
to the support of the Halifax railway, and his con- 
stituents in Montreal, recently requested his views 
upon that question: 

Mr. Young says, in reply, that he “is not in 
favor of the line proposed by Major Robinson,” but 
of a line “ by the way of the river Du Loup and the 
Grand Falls, and from thence intersecting the Ewro- 
pean and North American railway ator near St. 
John.” 

Meanwhile, Nova Scotia has been called upon 
to act upon the matter, and the recent election, finds 
Mr. Howe in a doubtful house if not in a political 
minority. Mr. H. has introduced his bill, in the 
general terms of the Canadian law, but provides 
for nothing more than an extension of the line to 
the New Brunswick frontier, a distance of 124 
miles, instead of attempting to assume one third of 
the 635 miles contemp ated by Major Robinson’s 
survey. 

What action may be taken, in Nova Scotia, we 
are not at present assured, but from the altered 
tone of the ministerial press in Nova Scotia, it is 
quite evident that the original scheme of Earl Grey 
is not to be insisted on. The Hon. Mr. Hincks 
has recently expressed himself in favor of the line 
proposed by Mr. Young, and we cannot doubt that 
this point is now satisfactorily agreed upon. 

The question then returns, what course will New 
Brunswick adopt? Her resolute stand, promptly 
and fearlessly taken, has changed the whole course 
of British policy, and the thanks of the whole o. 
British North America are due to Messrs Botsford 
and Jardine, of the executive committee of the 
European and North American railway, for their 
forecast and sagacity in meeting this question at the 
outset, and successively opposing its adoption. 
That the question in New Brunswick is entirely 
changed by the course of recent events, is suffici- 
wey ng ers to all; and if the line now proposed 
by Mr. Young is agreed to, her interests will be 
fully sustained in the matter. 

A line of railway from Halifax to St. John city, 
and thence to Quebec, following the St. John’s 
valley, is an enterprise which should command sup- 
port, and the completion of a line from St. John to 
Calais and Bangor may be regarded as one of na 
tional importance, and within our own territory, 
should command the support and countenance of 
the General Government. It may perhaps turn out, 
that New Brunswick will prefer to make the Eu- 
ropean line, form her eastern frontier to Calais as 
part of the trunk line to Quebec, and make the St. 
Andrews and Quebec line a part of the scheme, 
with a branch to Fiederickton. This plan has ac- 
vocates and supporters. But the natural line from 
St. John to Quebec will take the valley of the 
Nerepis and the Oromuctoo, to a point at or near 
Frederickton and thence on he most direc tpracti 
cable line to the Grand Falls. 

If the British Provinces, however couid be in 
duced to disregard political considerations and be 
governed by the natural laws of business,—the ob- 
vious laws of rhysical geography, they will seek 
to find the most direct route to Quebec, through the 
northern part of Maine. Our state would we think 
readily grant them the right of way, and the juris- 
diction over it, with the assent of the General Gov- 
ernment and in this way the city of St. John, would 
at once become the natural market of the whole St. 
John valley. The nearer proximity of Bangor and 
Calais to Woodstock attracts this trade or a portion 
of it to our own ports. 

At any rate, there seems to be every assurance of 
carrying out the plan of the European railway ;. for 
we cannot believe that any hesitancy will occur in 
the movements of the people of Maine, as soon as 
the assurances of meeting our line at the boundary, 
are made certain. 

Nova Scotia will unquestionably agree by nearly 
a unanimous vote in support of the policy now put 





forth, which limits her expenditures to the con- 
struction of her own line within the limits of the 
Province.— Portland Adv. 





Georgia. 
ATLANTA AND LAGRANGE RAILROAD. 

Report of the President tu the Stockholders. 

Though yonr annual convention should have 
been held on the 25th day of May last, it was 
deemed expedient to postpone the meeting until the 
completion of the road to Newnan. This suited 
better the convenience of many of the stockolders, 
and no emergency rendered an earlier meeting of 
any importance to the interests of the company. 

The reports of the Chief-Engineer and Treasvrer, 
a this report. The former exhibits, in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner, the progress 
and prospects of the work, and the latter, in like 
manner, exhibits our receipts and disbursements, 
and the present reliable resources of the com- 
pany. | 

in the present state of progress, the entire cost of 
our work may be estimated without much danger 
of material disappointment; and the Board are gra- 
tified to find, by the report of the engineer, that the 
estimate for the entire work to West Point has only 
been increased the sum of $27,000, and this mainly 
from unexpected discoveries in the character of 
excavations. When the great increase in the price 
of labor, and of almost every element entering into 
the cost of railroad construction, is considered, this 
result must be gratifying to the stockholders, and 
give them increased confidence in the value of 
their investments. 

The progress of the work has, however, been 
much retarded by the causes named in the engi- 
neer’s report. The largest contractor forfeited his 
contract, and abandoned his work at a season of 
the year when it was impossible to re-let at any- 
thing like reasonable rates. This misfortune will 
delay the superstructure beyond Newnan longer 
than was expected. It is hoped, however, that in 
a short time, labor will be more abundant and 
more easily commanded; and that the superstruc- 
ture may be re-commenced at Ne nan late in the 
present year, and progress with little or no inter- 
ruption, until it reaches LaGrange. 

o guard against any interruption to the progress 
of the work, the state of our finances requires early 
attention. It is the policy of the company to ope- 
rate alone upon cash resources, and to contract no 
debt beyond what will be redeemed by the avail- 
able subscriptions to the stock of the company. 
Not much effort has been made to increase sub- 
scriptions to the stock since the last convention. 
It was hoped and believed that an investment so 
undoubted on the score of safety and profit, would 
have secured an increase of our means by subscrip- 
tion, fully as fast as the wants of the company 
would require. Available subscriptions have been 
increased since the last convention, about 150,000. 
This would have nearly completed the road to La- 
Grange, but for the increase in cost, from the causes 
before alluded to. It was necessary, however, to 
use a part of these resources for an outfit, and it 
was deemed expedient to make a further encroach- 
ment upon them, for the purchase of iron. Iron is 
so important an element in the cost of railroads, 
and is subject to such sudden and heavy fluctua- 
tions in prices, that it was deemed a maiter of first 
importance to secure it at the lowest cost, even at 
the hazard of some loss of interest. Accordingly, 
the company has purchased, and nearly paid for, 
the iron (except a few hundred tons) to exten { over 
the whole line to West Point. This has pressed 
heavily on its present resources. and makes an ap- 
peal to the stockholders absolutely necessary. As 
the stockholders are generally abundantly able to 
pay up their subscriptions, the Board have an 
abiding confidence, that the call for the last instal- 
ment will be promptly responded to. 

Should the expectations of the board be realized, 
the work may progress without delay, at least as 
far as LaGrange. Though the subscriptions in- 
crease slowly from the present stringency in the 
money market, yet the directors confidently believe 
that the trifling amount now needed to build and 
equip the road to that point, will be made up in 
due time, if the present subscription can be made 
available. To enable persons of small income to 


subscribe—to put all stockholders strictly on the 
same footing, and the more accurately to ascertain 
the actual outlay (principal and interest) to the 
Stockholders, the company, in its first organiza- 
tion, resolved to pay interest half-yearly to the 
stockholders from the date of the payment of their 
subscriptions, till the road thontt be in profitable 
operation. This policy, though it will increase the 
stock, has not heretofore, nor will it hereafter, take 
much from the means of the company. The stock- 
holders are groemay willing to take stock for their 
interest, and in some cases, to add a further sub- 
scription. This demand will, therefore, not here- 
after be felt by the company, especially as it wifl 
certainly be more than balanced by the income of 
the road. 

The road is now doing a profitable business to 
Newman; and the directors agree with the engi- 
neer in his opinion upon the future prospects of 
the road. Rival roads may be built, that will 
share with us the travel from a distance, but our 
location must always give usa fair proportion of 
it. This, however, has never entered into our es- 
timates as a certain element of profit. No road 
should ever be built with a view to investment, 
without the more certain reliance of a profitable do- 
mestic trade, and the travel it carries with it. In 
this respect, no road in the south offers a more cer- 
tain investment for the regular payment of profits. 
A reference to the map, and a knowledge of the 
country, must afford satisfactory assurances to all, 
that no road, either built or contemplated, can re- 
duce our receipts below a fair remunerating profit 
' upon the capital to be expended upon it. 

The directors deem it of much importance to the 
company to push the work to completion, and es- 
pecially, that there shall be as little delay as pos- 
sible in reaching LaGrange, as much dead capital 
is lying unproductive between Newnan and that 
point. The following rough sketch will exhibit 
with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes, 
the means necessary for that purpose : 


TO REACH LAGRANGE, 


Revised estimate of engineer. .. $685,000 
Paid for iron beyond LaGrange. 28,000 
Three locomotives, two passen- 





ger and two baggage cars..... 30,000 
$743,000 
Subscriptions........ 648,000 
$95,000 
It is believed that this sum may 
be reduced by a further sub- 
scription of the amount due for 
freight on iron from Charles- 
ODis cincwee somsics des een renes $24,300 
Net income beyond the interest 
that will not be taken in stock. 35,000—59,300 
$35,700 


With the aid of thirty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars, it is believed that the road can be car- 
ried without interruption to LaGrange, with the 
partial outfit above specified, and 625 tons of iron 
yet on hand, 


TO CARRY THE ROAD TO WEST 
OUTFIT, ETC. 


POINT WITH FULL 





Balance above........ see cees $35,700 
Engineer’s estimate from La 
Grange to West Point, includ- 
ing bridge and depot......... 180,000 
Outfit complete .......- see. eeee 106,000 
$321,700 
Deduct surplus iron.........0+. , 
Partial outfit on hand.......... 30,000 
—— $58,000 
To finish the road to West Point with 
outfit complete .... ..ee.seee cence $263,700 


The directors have made the above exhibit to 
the stockholders in convention, that they may take 
such order, and give such instructions for the fu- 
ture progress and management of the work as to 
them may be deemed expedient. The directors 
will only add, that they feel no apprehension of 
failing to reach LaGrange with the present sub- 
scriptions, if they be promptly met. Some defaults 
there doubtless will be, but other pledges to sub- 
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scribe, not now upon the stock book, will fully 
make up the deficiency from that cause. 
All ot which is respectfully submitted by 
Joun P, Kina, President. 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

We are pleased to learn that the committees of 
both Houses of the Tennessee Legislature have re- 
ported a bill authorising the Louisvi!le and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, as organized under the 
Kentucky Charter, to construct the road from the 
State line to Nashville, and on terms entirely ac- 
ceptable to the Company. 

r. Shreve, the President, and Mr. Robinson, 
the engineer of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company, have been in attendance upon the 
Legislature at Nashville and the gratifying result 
announced above, is doubtless in some degree, to be 
ascribed to their influence and exertions. When 
this resolution was passed, there was about $40,000 
of Scrip outstanding. Now there is about $12,000 
out, and there is nerly $100,000 of taxes for the 
year to be collected, 

Intelligent inembers of the Council] think that by 
the next mecting of the Boards, there will be seve- 
ral thousand dollars of cash in the Treasury subject 
to warrants, and that thereafter the receipts will be 
sufficient to liquidate all current expenses, and 
redeem all warrants and outstanding claims of the 





ar. 

It will be seen too from the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Councils, that there is some 
$10,000 of cash, and $10,000 and over of other as- 
sets in the Sinking Fund at this time—enough ‘to 
pay all the January interest on the city funded debt, 
and all the principal of the debt chargeable on the 
Sinking Fund due within the present [city] fiscal 


ar, 

Thus it will be seen that not only is our city in 
an unusually favorable condition financially, but 
we may expect soon to see her permanently placed 
on a cash system of payments instead of the ruin- 
ous and unjust plan of issuing scrip, which must 
go tothe monied speculators at heavy discounts, 
which fall heavily upon the poorer class.—Low. 
Cour. 





Ohio. 

Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad.—We are 
gratified to learn that the Cincinnati, Wilmington 
and Zanesville railroad company have contracted 
with A. DeGraff & Co., of Dayton, for the con- 
struction of all that portion of the road advertised 
for contract, extending from Morrow on the Little 
Miami railroad to Lancaster; a distance of 89 
miles. The contract embraces the completion of 
the work in all respects—the company furnishing 
only the rails, chairs and spikes. The work will 
be finished in July, 1853. 

The surveys of the line from Lancaster to this 
place are rapidly progressing, and we see nothing 
to cause a change in our opinion, that it also will 
be ready for contract by Christmas. That when 
the surveys are finished it will be speedily let, we 
little doubt. True, the company have deemed it 
to be indispensable to require a preliminary sub- 
scription, as shown by the subjoined resolution, 
but we cannot for a moment suppose that, in a po- 
pulous and rich community like ours, with such 
an important stake as it has in the prompt and suc- 
cou completion of this work, the conditions 
fixed very properly by the company will on our 
part fail to be complied with. The resolution al- 
luded to, adopted by the Board at its meeting on 
Wednesday last, reads as follows :— 


Resolved, That the interest of this company re- 
quire the location of that portion of the road lying 
between Lancaster and Zanesville, as soon as the 
necessary surveys are completed and the valid sub- 
scriptions in Perry and Muskingum shall reach 
$100,000 for the former county and $200,000 for 
the latter. 

In Perry the amount fixed will undoubtedly be 
obtained upon either of the routes through that 
county. In thiscounty,the amount lacking should 
be at once raised. in order that the work, which 
will be of a difficult character, may be let for con- 
tract without delay. The county and city sub- 
scription amount to $125,000, and the private stock 
about $8,000, making say $133,000 unconditional- 
ly subscribed, ‘The town of Putnam has also vot- 








ed $25,000 conditionally. Our readcrsnow see how 
much remains to be done. If they think it worth 
while, they can make the figures of the company 
good in 48 hours. Will they do it ?—Zanesville 
Courier. 





Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad. 

The Louisvifle Courier has an article confirma- 
tory of that which we recently copied from the St. 
Louis Repubiican, stating that a contract had been 
concluded for the construction of that portion of 
the great Straight Line railroad extending trom 
Cincinnati to St. Louis. The Courier does not 
over estimate the value of this work when it says— 

“The importance of this road does not admit of 
a question, and the company have certainly been 
most fortunate in being able to contract at once for 
its entire completion with a firm or association 
whose ability to fulfil their engagements is said to 
be beyond dispute. Illinois and Indiana will 
derive almost incalculable advantages from this 
road, while Cincinnati will share largely of its 
benefits, as the terminus of the great thoroughfare 
on the Ohio river. These great strides of our sis- 
ter States towards annihilating distance, by means 
of the iron horse, should stimulate us, as well as 
Tennessee to push forward our railroad projects 
with renewed energy and a more determined spirit. 
The construction of railroads is no longer a debat- 
able question of policy, but the State that would 
preserve her prosperity, and secure her future pro- 
gress in a comparative ratio with her sister States, 
must embark in similar enterprises from necessity. 
And while we congratulate the friends of the above 
road in their success, at the same time admonish 
our own citizens, that it behooves us to follow their 
example, by pushing forward our roads in all di- 
rections.” 

As we have heretofore remarked, the only link 
unprovided for in the great chain of railroads 
which is to unite Baltimore with Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, is that extending from Three Fork, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, to Parkersburg. 
This link it is the province of Baltimore to care 
for, and provision for its completion at the ver 
earliest day should be made promptly and liberal- 
ly —Baltimore American. 


Pennsylvania. 
Reading Railroad.—We give the following 
statement as to the income of this road for the year 
ending November 30th, 1851. 


Net earnings to Ist October.......... $819,891 34 
Estimate for October and November.. 200,000 00 


$1,019,891 34 





Interest on debt..... $613,266 00 
Sinking Fund...... 100,000 00 

—_—- 713,266 00 
Dividend Fund.... . .. $306,625 34 


“ on prefer’d stock, $1 12,050 00 
‘on common stock 





4 per cent ...2 20s... 166,393 28 
State tax on Div’d... 13,920 00 
— 292,363 28 
MINS Vadeiives dvecaneces sous $14,262 06 


This it is thought will give a dividend on the 
common stock, on the first of the year. 





A Railroad from the South Shore Road 
Approaching Detroit. 

It will be recollected that several years since, a 
charter for a railroad, was granted from Monroe 
to Havre, a village plotted out by the Wadsworths 
in 1835, below Manhattan on the Maumee river, 
the charter oi which is said ‘to be still valid. 

We learn that some arrangement is being made 
by the Junction railroad company in Ohio, for their 
track to end at Havre and continue to Monroe 
under the old charter granted in the State. 

Then, we must have a road from Monroe to this 
city, by the extension of the Port Huron and De- 
troit charter to Monroe. 

With the Canada road finished—the Pontiac ex- 
tended—the Port Huron completed—the Central 
now under way, and the South Shore road met b 
a road from this city to Monroe, we should be well 
provided and the engine bell and the snorting of 





the steam-horse would be heard every moment 
throughout the day, as is now the case in Boston. 
Five years, will witness it. Mark the prophecy! 
Put it down as a fixed fact—it is no air castle.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


Baltimouze and Susquehanna Railroad, 

This road continues to do an active and steadily 
increasing business, both in freight and passen- 
gers, and with a corresponding increase of reve- 
nue and profit. Our readers will peruse with inte- 
rest and gratification, the following statement, ex- 
hibiting a comparison of the receipts of the com- 
pany for the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1851, with those of the same months in 1850: 














1850. 
Passengers. Burden. 
July cncccsees 00 ccncegs 10,206 90 12,826 29 
August... 2... cece eee. 13,535 63 16,761 72 
September..........-.. 8,098 27 14,658 37 
30,840 20 44,246 38 
1851, 
Passengers. Burden. 
WUD Sauea dad ddea news cue 12,071 67 15,500 47 
ye eer re 13,710 67 20,573 70 
September.........++-. 9,116 51 16,756 17 
34,898 85 52,830 34 
30,840 20 44,246 38 
FaCUORIG ic oc:adsiecesi $4,058 65 $8,589 96 


We are also enabled to publish the following 
statement of the tonnage transported over the road 
during the late month of October.—Baltimore Pa- 
triot. 

i Massachusetts. 

Eastern Railroad.—We understand that negoti- 
ations are in progress, and nearly completed, for 
bringing the Eastern railroad into Boston, over the 
route of the Grand Junction railroad, passing along- 
side of the main road, and termating on Haverhill 
street, on the easterly or westerly side of the main 
track. The ferry property, owned by the Eastern 
railroad, will jose | be purchased by the East 
Boston Ferry Company, as it is now much needed 
to accommodate the increasing travel to this sec- 
tion of the city. One of the tracks of the Eastern 
railroad, from the point of junction to the ferry, 
will be purchased by the Grand Junction company. 
This arrangement settles the question of the East- 
tern railroad passing through this city, as they 
have a chartered right to do, under a portion of 
Chelsea street and along our wharves. 


Virginia. 

Manassas Gap Railroad.—The following gentle- 
men have been appointed a committee from the 
two Boards of the Corporation of Washington, to 
represent the interests of that city in the Manas- 
sas Gap railroad convention, which is to be held 
at Romney, Virginia, on Tuesday the 25th inst.; 
Mr. Towers, from the Board of Aldermen, and 
Messrs. Bryan and Ennis from the Board of Com: 
mon Council. The object of this convention is to 
promote the scheme of extending the Manassas 
Gap railroad westwardly to Paddytown, in Hamp- 
shire county, Va., where it would intersect the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, and thus open a direct 
line of communication between the latter point and 
Alexandria. The report of a committee presented 
toa meeting recently held in Hampshire county, 
says that— 

The extension of this road will greatly advance 
the interests of that section of country, as well as 
those of the State at large, by affording the most 
direct and economical line of communication be- 
tween the Ohio river and the Atlantic seaboard.— 
The gain in the distance between Parkersburg and 
Alexandria, as compared with the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, will be thirty-seven miles, and in 
the distance to Washington fifty miles. As to the 
cost of carrying this project into effect, it is esti- 
mated that the proposed extension from Strasburg 
to Paddytown will not exceed $1,250,000; and that 
the entire expense of the Manassas Gap road from 
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Alexandria to Paddytown, including the cost of 
the section of the Orange railroad whieh it uses, 
and also the cost of the proposed extension, will 
not exceed $2,500,000. 

SS ea 


American Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, November 29, 1851. 











Tehuantepec Railroad. 

The vast tide of travel and the immense com- 
merce which now exist between the Eastern States 
and California, renders the question of the route 
by which these shall be accommodated, exceedingly 
important and of universal interest. Every mile and 
every cent saved, in such a commerce as that 
which must soon grow up between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coast, become matters of the highest 
importance, and that route which is the cheapest 
and shortest, must in time supplant all others. 


The three great routes now occupying public 
attention, are the Panama, the Nicaragua and the 
Tehuantepec. Over one of these must pass for all 
time, a very large part of the commerce between 
the two shores of the continent. The cost oftrans- 
portation by water is so much less than by land, 
that we never expect to see the more important arti- 
cles of commerce sent direct by railroad from New 
York to San Francisco. 

The Panama route is the one chiefly followed 
at the present time. It took the lead of the other 
two, from the fact of its crossing the Isthmus at its 
narrowest point, and being the only one opened at 
thetime, It had been the great route of the early 
Spanish invaders, and has ever since been used to 
keep up a communication with the east coast of 
South America, When the diseoveries of gold in 
California turned the tide of travel to that quarter, 
our people took the best existing route, and in fact 
the only one opened aeross the [stamus. For sim- 
ilar reasons, the Panama route became connected 
with the lines of steamers between New York and 
California, and until other lines became es‘ablish- 
ed, it completely monopolized, notwithstanding its 
great disadvantages, the whole travel across the 
Isthmus. , 

The next in order is the Nicaragua. This. has 
the advantage of the Panama in being shorter, and 
having less land carriage. It is undoubtedly much 
the healthier of the two." When all its advantages 
shall become fully developed, we have no doubt of 
its being able to supersede the Panama route. 

We omitted to allude to the efforts that have for a 
number of years been made to construct a railroad 
from Chagres, or rather Navy Bay, to Panama. 
‘The few miles of flat country near Navy Bay have 
thus far exhausted the efforts of the company. We 
are not aware that any part of the road is yet 
brought into use. As the greater difficulties are yet 
to be encountered, and as the company have alrea- 
dy called in, and have probably expended nearly 
$2,000,000, the completion of the road may be re- 
garded as quite beyond the means of its projectors. 
We have no expectations of ever seeing this road 
finished. Independent of the inherent difficulties 
in the way, the Tehuantepec would render the 
Panama road worthiless,.if built. Such a result the 
iriends of the latter admit, provided the other suc- 
ceeds; and as its eutire practicability has been ful- 
ly established, we can see no reason why the Pan- 
ama road should be further prosecuted, 

The third is the Tehuantepec route. It is ad- 
saitted on al] hands that this, when opened, must 
pecome the great channel of communication bee 











tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. For Cali 
tornia, it is something like 2,000 miles shorter than 
those already named. It is vastly more healthy, 
and it is ascertained to possess better harbors, and 
greater commercial facilities, than either of its ri- 
vals. The land portion of this route, is much 
longer than in either of the others, which explains 
the reason why it has not been contemporaneously 
opened for travel. But time is only wanting to re- 
move this objection, and we are glad to learn that 
there is every reason to believe that it will soon be 
in active operation for the transit of travellers and 
merchandise. 

We have recently been favored with an exami- 
nation of the maps and profiles of the Tehuante- 
pec route, and have been furnished with some sta- 
tistics, the results of the recent survey carried on 
under charge of Major Barnard. The whole dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Cuatzacoalcos river te 
the Pacific, by the route proposed, is 166 miles. A 
fair line has been run at a grade not exceeding 60 
feet to the mile, (the same as the maximum on the 
Erie.) The maximum curvature has 1000 feet 
radius. A small amount of tunnelling may be re- 
quired, to cut off some sheep spurs of the moun- 
tains, but these will be only a few hundred feet 
each, making an aggregate of some 2500 feet. 

For 62 miles on the Gulf side of the mountains, 
the country is a plain. The same is true of 35 
miles of the Pacific slope. The mountain division 
embraces 69 miles. Of the whole route, it may be 
said, that it would not compare unfavorably in its 
general characteristics, with those of nany of our 
leading roads, and is decidedly superior to some. 
We may-also state, that only one line was run, 
owing to want of time; that very probably a new 
and greatly improved line will, for a large part of 
the distance, be selected. The object of the com- 
pany in the surveys that have been made, has 
been, not so much to select the particular route that 
shall finally be adopted, as to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a practicable one. For this purpose in- 
strumental surveys have been made ot one line, 
reaching from the Guif to the Pacific coast, and 
a careful estimate made of the entire cost of a road 
(with its equipment) upon such line. 

The company intend to open a common road for 
the transit of passengers and merchandise immedi- 
ately. On the Gulf side, the Coatzacoalcos is nav- 
igable for about 62 miles at all stages of water for 
the highest draft steamers. This will reduce the 
land carriage to about 100 miles. 

The harbor made by the Coatzacvalcos is well 
known to be as good, if not the very best on the 
Gulf. It has 12 feet water on the bar at the lowest 
tide. This immediately deepens to more than 20 
feet as soon as the bar iscrossed. The bar iscom- 
posed of a narrow ledge of sandstone, which can 
easily be removed, so as to give any desi: able depth 
of water. Minititlan, 18 miles from the mouth of 
the river, is at the head of ship navigation, though 
vessels drawing 12 feet of water can go 30 miles 
above the point last nained. 

On the Pacific side a good harbor has been dis- 
covered, with from 20 to 40 feet of water. The 
shore is bold, and ships may come within a few 
hundred feet of it. The holding ground is good 
and ships may lay at anchor with entire safety.— 
By running out a mole of less than half a mile, 
shipping would be completely protected egainst all 
the prevailing winds. An inner harbor could be 
easily made by deepening the channel of the Tehu- 
antepec river, which it is proposed to have done, 
It a well known that the prevailing winds on the 
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Isthmus are the northers, which blow directly 
across it. These winds create no swell in the Pa- 
cific near the shore, nor are they considered dan- 
gerous to ships laying at anchor. Vessels now 
enter this harbor and discharge by means of light- 
ers with pertect safety. The same is done at Pan- 
ama, but there, owing to the extreme shallowness 
of the water, the shipping is compelled to lay some 
miles from the shore. 

The company have now in preparation and will 
publish in a short time the complete results of the 
survey, which we have been permitted to antici- 
pate in the above particulars. 

The company will commence: the work of con- 
struction at the earliest practicable moment. There 
is no truth whatever in the rumor that they were 
negotiating a surrender of their claims to the Mex- 
ican government. They are confident of the soun- 
ness of their title, and expect the protection of our 
government. If this cannot be had, they will com- 
mence operations upon their own responsibility.— 
The entire population inthe vicinity of the route 
are exceedingly anxious of having the work go on, 
and offer all the assistance in their power. The 
company wish to have the approbation of Mexico, 
but they will proceed if necessary without it, con- 
fident that there will be no real attempt to interfere 
with their movements. 

As soon as the common road shail be opened, the 
company believe that the Jength of the irip to Cal- 
ifornia will be reduced to 16 days, viz:—4 days 
from New Orleans to the Coatzacoalcos harbor; 4 
more in crossing the Isthmus, and 8 more to Cali- 
fornia. 





Ohio and Ponnsylvania Railroad, 

Twenty-eight miles more of this road will be 
opened for travel next week—about fourteen miles 
between Brighton and Enon Valley, and about the 
same distance between Salem and Alliance. Stages 
will be run between Enon Valley and Salem. It 
is reported that passengers will be carried through 
to Cleveland, by this route in less than 12 hours. 
The hours of departure will be announced in a 
day or two. Two first class passenger cars have 
been purchased in Cleveland, and will be placed 
on the line between Alliance and Salem, where 
one of the locomotives of the company has been at 
work on the construction train for some time. All 
along the unfinished portion of the line the work of 
tracklaying is progressing with great sprrit, and in 
a few weeks we shall have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that Pittsburg is connected by a con- 
tinuous railroad with Cincinnati. 





Coal-burning Locomotives... 

Mr. Dimpfel’s anthracite coal-burning locomo- 
tive, which had been in active use for one year on 
the Reading railroad, has been bought by the Uti- 
ca and Schenectady railroad in this State. It is 
stated that it has fully overcome all obstacles in the 
way of burning anthracite coal, and has greatly re- 
duced the cost in fuel. 





Troy and Rutland Railroad. 

The Troy and Rutland railroad company, have 
agreed to let the Rutland and Washington rail- 
road company run their road for one year in con- 
sideration of $9,000, and repairs of the road. At 
the end of the year, if the Albany Northern rail- 
road is built, the Rutland and Washington rail- 
road company are to take a lease, during the exis- 
tence of the charter, of the Troy and Rutland 
railroad, and are to pay all taxes, expenses and re- 
paiss, and 4 per cent. and one-half of the net pros 
ceeds above that sum, 
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Stock and Money Market. 

The money market still remains tight, the heavy 
shipments of specie ot last week having had the ef- 
fect to shake the confidence that was beginning to 
be felt, of an easy market. Securities of new works 
are negotiated with difficulty, unless of the very 
best class, and the prospect is that they must sell 
at a heavy discount for some time to come. 

Our country friends must begin to rely more up- 
on their own resources. In the west, particularly, 
there is altogether too much disposition to run to 
New York for nearly every cent of money wanted 
for their roads, The western people want roads, 
but they are not willing to make half the sacrifices 
that New Englanders make for theirs. The for- 
mer are willing to promise any price for money, 
but they have little disposition to take it out of their 


own pockets, and put itintotheirroads. This they 
must begin to do, or many of their schemes must 
stop. Ruinous prices are now paid in this market 
for money, and from the number of projects offer- 
ing, is great number of securities will find no sale 
at all. 


Wabash and Eric Canal.—The business of the 
Wabash and Erie canal continues to show an in- 
crease, as will be seen by the annexed statement : 
Recepts from tolls i in October, - hia 593 31 

1850.. . 25,718 02 





TBCTORBE 0.0.00 5000 cece voce cove cece save 5,875 29 
Receipts from sales of land, Oct., 1851.$24,834 85 

“1850. 17,679 44 
NR ev cianccsseivisinanncaveeee 7,155 41 


The following are the total receipts from Nov. 
1, 1850, to Nov. 1, 1851 : 





From sales of land.. .... 000 .eee eeee $189,878 38 
From: tole On Canal. 2... ccc cccecces 174,299 36 
TRUE TONNES. ea cus lecegeccoccs ce 364,177 74 
During the same period last year, viz: 

Nov. 1, 1849, to Noy. 1, 1850, and 

on the same line of canal, the receipts 

were : 
From: tolls...cc00 cscs voce $157,158 38 
From lands.......... eee. 112,669 63 





269,828 01 


Increase this year. ees 94,349 73 
The Evening Journal gives the annexed state- 
ment of the quantity of flour, wheat, corn and bar- 











ley, left at tide water during the 3d week in No- 
vember in the years 1850 and 1851, as follows: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1850. . .263,917 371,974 17,665 113,432 
1851. ..157,537 156,546 136,741 259,111 
Dec....106,380 215,428 Inc. 119,076 145,679 


The aggregate quantity of the same articles lef 
at tide water from the commencement of naviga. 
tion to the 22d Nov., inclusive, during the years 
1850 and 1851, is as follows : 





Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1850. . 2,868,772 3,066,336 3,184,057 1,630,848 
1851... 3,204,585 2,999,943 7,517,115 1,686,791 
Inc..... 335,813 de.66,393 In. 4,333,058 45,843 


The aggregate quantity of the same articles left 
at tide water from the commencement of naviga- 
tion tothe 22d Nov., inclusive, during the years 
1849 and 1851, is as follows : 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1849 ....2,921,438 2,455,619 4,968,915 1,302,289 
1851....3,204,585 2,999,943 7,517,115 1,686,791 





Increase, 283,147 544,324 2,548,200 384,502 
By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of 
Fe atter left : tide vent ow year, yp iy with 
he correspondin of last year, shows an {ne 
orn of 909,588 Bole, of flow,” 
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Canat Tolls.—The amount received for tolls on RAILROAD STOCKS. 
the several canals of this State, during the 2d week} [CORRECTED FOR WEDNESDAY OF EACH WEEK.] 
Se TUOUONEE WEB oi. F505 0 kOe es $119,969 Nov. 26. Nov. 19. 
Same period in 1850......... 0.0. .0004.. 165,933 | Albany and Schenectady. . 89} 93 
————| Atlantic and St. Lawrence. . . .60a65 — 
MIND. cone. nasa cecesnnel seated 45,964 Anironcoggio and Kennebec.. a - 
The aggrega ts received for tolls from | Boston and Maine...........+. 106; 1054 
the iceereteatae akan se to and includin Boston and Lowell .........++ 108 109 
; gs d 8| Boston and Worcester... ..... 103} 102 
the 14th inst., and for the second week in Novem-| Boston and Providence . ... 89% 86 
ber for the following years were : Bost., Concord and Montreal... 36 _ 
2d week Nov. To 15th Nov. Baltimore and QhIiO 20.46 -cc0s oe 673 _ 
i $119,969 $3,171,839 Baltimore and Susquehanna.... 34 ~- 
ai 165,933 3,027,608 GRIN aac. caccenacw ceed noses 47 48 
SPURS sens shee 144,576 3,043,965 Cleveland and Columbus....... — are 
SU iia sven 150,519 3,097.344 Columbus and Xenia.......... _ - 
oe 161,491 3 513,942 Camden and Amboy........... -- _ 
nieisivhindies 141,947 2 625,488 Connecticut River...... . 69 — 
BOUD vonc.ccneenes 144.173 2°510,131 Delaware and d Hudson ceanal). 1084 1074 
United States Mint.—The to lowing is a state- — ay » ath Sot a, be 
ment of the business of the U. S. Mint, during the| Fal] River.... Fee ea ara 974 94 
week ending Nov. 22, 1851 : IIE bods aden uty cdwaheds 110} 110} 
Deposits. Coinage. Payments. Georgia Cece eee cone cows ceeces "ie “a 
Gold..... $2,080,600 $1,781,940 $896,860 | Georgia Central.. tenes = 
Silver.... 4,500 6 000 6,511 | Harlem .... cece cecsecccc cesses "67 68} 
Hartford and New ~~ esate Ge sax 122 - 
2,085,100 1,787,940 903,371 Taomseerats (preferred). ..0- .0. 70 a 
The amount of coinage executed at the mint in| PUCSON AIVEer,... ......e0. vas : 4 
one month, at this rate, would be over $7,000,000, yr and Portland.. .... 50455 ra 
an amount greater by about $2,000,000 than the to eI land. sent ire od apts ee 
aggregate receipts of an/ month since the discov-| 7 ‘eR: BDA vo oe sees ceceeeees ee 144 
ery of gold in oan a BUR wees eeee cocnsacsose< £9E3 = 
nite eres ae Ace 0 OR peer 7 Indianapolis.... .. 90 93 
e| Michigan Central.............105 108 
Railway Share & Stock List; 3| Montgomery and West Point... — pay 
CORRECTED WEEKLY POR THE Michigan Southern............ em — 
AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. | Manchester and Lawrence...... 70 _ 
Morris (canal).. 2 suse sees: ae 154 
NEW YORK NOVEMBER 29, 1851. New York and New Haven... 108} 108 
asneee POW PMN, sis Sod i ic edde es. 130 
GOVERNMENT AND STATE SECURITIES. | Northern.. L stat 68 68 
Oe eM esis ance cade ces pocevbes etal 101}| Nashua and Lowell.......... 1043 ~~ 
Wii Mi ii ds cnc’ cded diciints HAS 106}| New Bedford and Taunton... 108 _ 
UB Gay 1BBD coos cccs cesiicviccivcsy sosssses 1103 | Norwich and Worcester........ 57 463 
TW, B Ge, GIR CONE ee cess csccsenccoes 1143| Norfolk County................ 14 16 
Oh Mh, ie Ss cnnssgne.cocevonaneannsanbien 115} Sees Mead tee eelh oak 30 304 
We te Piva coce shas sass cancgusceant 116} | Old Colony. . ovddsw guy 08208 65 
U. S. 6’s, 1868—coupon .... 2... se cece eee 1224 | Passumpsic..............0.... 204 72 
nel  VERONER sb idiceé cael sits ciitew wows 140a145 Pennsylvania. . Neiad one ndus adie — _ 
ee §2a53 | Pittsfield and North Adams..... 95 _ 
NE Tan ston <teh nahi arin cane. sine 91a92 | Philadelphia, Wilm’gton & Balt. 28% 28} 
PEs oo ruven cece. cesden kas cacaseccad GS | Petavmbeter. ..o0.- once sons coed ec — 
INinois G’s, 1870 ......000 cece cece cece cece 65a68 | Richmond and Fredericksburg... — _ 
Kentucky 6’s, 1871.... 1... sss eee eens 1043a106 | Richmond anil Petersburg... .. vr — 
Massachusetts Moving Gtiscinccesvewss 105a106 | Reading.. ebkas dk ee 564 
Massachusetts 5’s, 1859 Cian nskd banknaceetl 1004 Rochester and Syracuse. ote SS 110 110 
TE: Midca «66¢ 5000 o¢aeeive pencane A ree 43} 
POW oie docs sdnnsn igs tous odee sees 1024 Stonington .. arndeWebadtoud OU 44 
Michigan 2... 002. ccs cece cove cece cvce cece —| South Carolina.........-....., P - 
IIE, a cccitons sens vesssenirccsaié .+...———| Syracuse and Utica............ 1234 -~ 
4 IS eee 1033 | Sullivan .... 0... cece ccc cece, 15890 -- 
SR” ante genet tt ie ep eae 109 | Taunton Branch............. 108 110 
Pennsylvania 5’S.........2. sees eeeeseeese. QL | Troy and Greenbush........... 90 _ 
ee Tonawanda...... cocseee = 
RAILROAD BONDS. Utica and Schenectady .. Seivieees 127} 1274 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence, 6 percent........ 85 | Vermont and Canada.......... 97 993 
Baltimore and Ohio, 1867 .... 20. cece ceccce 944| Vermont Central.............. 26 264 
Boston and Providence 6” My MeN hdee «0s cons 101 | Vermont and ema . 27} 274 
Boston and Worcester 6’s, "1855, convertible..1073| Virginia Centrai.............. — — 
Bost., Concord and Mont. e's, 1860, yee, 873 | Western . coe ee 1083 1033 
Cheshire 6’ s, 1860.. aencadase ee Wilmington ‘and Raleigh - PRES 56 _ 
Connecticut River 6's, convertible . wean sadn 89 | York and Cumberland (Pa. ev. ay ~- 
Erie 7’s, 1859.. péakeethe aheedaeunacens mee 
af ?’s, 1868... Dac alceudienen are Rane wade aedod 1 a Missouri, 
rie income 7’s.... ds Cedatice uaeanes Pacific Railroad.—The movements in faver of 
Hudson River 77s, EE GN AR Nabe 1013 Pt 63) nat : : 
Michigan Central, convertible, 8’s, 1856..... ps et 5 wcite” yalrena, Sem Oe it i St. Lamie 
New Yo rk and New Haven..... ........ .... 100} to the Western boundary of Missouri, are encou- 
Norwich and Worcester, mortgage, 1860..80a85 |Ttaging. The St. Louis Republican says— 
i NE Bin cs con codas-oneteonseedane 974| Within the past week, the country of Jackson 
TRIE, 2 ONE sna otha cine siqaiccsnes 93 | has subscribed $100,000 in the stock of the Pacific 
Portsmouth and Concord......... ses... 80a85 | railroad company ; and the county of Morgan, the 
Passumpsic G'S, 1859.02. cevcccces cove ceccce 944 | sum of $20,000 in the same company. As soon as 
Rutland 7’s, RE RG MS So BA 90 |the county of St. Louis subscribes the $100,000 
Reading mortgage, 1860......++.ee++ee022-. 78 | which the people have voted, the com ‘. will be 
VST woe cece coves . 70 | prepared to notify the Governor that 1,500,000 of 
Sollivan, mortgage 6’s, 1855.,,...0+++er+++, 67 | stock have been taken by individuals and counties, 
Vermont Central Ht 1883 eopovceee tevenese ae sod the ig ge of millions to a? its credit to 
erases ausortsee se the amount twa millions of dollars be 
Vermont and Masonoh ati 66, 1865, cr50e05 Bh Th | 
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St. Charles and Mississippi Railroad. 

We have received a report of the survey of a 
route for a road from St. Charles, on the Fox river, 
to two points on the Mississippi river—at Albany 
and at Rock Island. St. Charles is directly west 
from Chicago, and distant therefrom by railroad, 
40 miles. It is connected with the Chicago and 
Galena road, by a short railroad, called the St. 
Charles branch. 

The main line from Chicago or St. Charles to 
the Mississippi river, at Albany, follows nearly a 
west course. The length of line surveyed from 
St. Charles is 1014 miles, or 1383 from Chicago, 
making probably the shortest practicable line be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. The 
cost of this line fully equipped, is estimated at 
$12,135 78 per mile, or a total cost of $1,230,268. 

A branch was also run to Rock Island, diverging 
from the direct line at or near Como, on the Rock 
river, 79°12 miles from St. Charles, and following 
down the west bank of that river. The whole 
ength of this line is 124-1 miles, making the en- 
tire distance between Rock Island and Chicago, 
161'1 miles. ‘The cost of this route is estimated at 
$10,803 64 per mile, or an aggregate of $1,340,- 
732 20. 

There were various d:viations from the above 
line surveyed, but these possess only a local inter- 
est, and present the same general characteristics 
with those already noticed. The main features of 
the leading routes are what generally interest the 
public. 

The estimates of cost show the route to be very 
easy of construction. In this respect it compares 
favorably with most of the western routes. The 
general adaptedness of Illinois for railroading is 
too well known to require any further description 
from us. The uniform surface of the country 
makes but little cutting necessary, and allows the 
use Of easy curves upon almost every occasion. 
Upon many lines nothing like rock is met with. 
Railroads may be built with nearly equal ease in 
any part of the State, and the inquiry that chiefly 
concerns those interested in them, and the public, 
is not their cost, but their capacity for business. 
Will they command the travel of the great route, 
or the business of a sufficient section of country, to 
afford a liberal support? Both of these queries, 
when applied to the St. Charles road, may, we 
think, be answered in the affirmative. There can 
be no doubt that the shortest route to the Mississip- 
piriver from the great lakes, must have a large 
through travel at whatever point that river is struck. 


It is contemplated by the friends of the above 
road to extend it to Iowa city, to form a junction 
with the proposed road from that place to Council 
Bluff. It is said, and we presume correctly, that 
the distance from*Chicago to Iowa City by this 
route is 35 miles shorter than by any other. 

Fot local business, the St. Charles road can pre- 
sent a strong case. It is sufficiently distant, bcth 
from the Galena and Rock Island roads, not to suffer 
from the rivalry of either. The belt of country 
properly belonging to it would afford ample local 
traffic. The country traversed by the road is, we 
presume, <qual in fertilit’ and amount of produc- 
tion, to any other portion of northern Illinois. As 
it would intersect the Galena branch of the Central 
road at or near Dixon, the latter would become 
t:iiutary to the St. Charles road for the travel and 
business designed for Chicago, On this account, 
the importance of constructing the St. Charles road 
to Dixon is very much increased. 

We are not so well informed as to the means of 
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the company. We believe, however, that a suffi- 
cient sum has been raised to authorise the organi- 
sation of a company: that is, $1,000 to the mile. 
We believe there are abundant means on the route, 
were there sufficient public spirit todraw them out 
We think that if one half the cost could be actual- 
ly raised by the people on the line of the road, the 
balance might be obtained on the company’s secu- 
rities. The road is an important one, and the route 
could not fail to attract the eye of the capitalist. 





Virginia, 

Richmond and Danville Railroad.—We have re- 
ceived the report of the officers of this company, 
submitted at a meeting of the stockholders held on 
the 12th inst., at Danville. The road is now open- 
ed to Jetcrsville, 44 miles from Richmond, and 
graded, with some trifling exceptions, 12 miles fur- 
ther. Considerable work has been done on other 
parts of the line. The road can soon be opened to 
Burkville, a very important point, as it here forms 
a junction with the South Side railroad, extending 
from Petersburg to Lynchburg. 

There has now been expended upon the road the 
sum of $1,257,582 41, viz: 

Richmond depot, station houses, water 





stations, wood sheds, etc............ $36,474 22 
Masonry, grading ana bridging, on main 
line and branches..............++..-676,338 60 
Permanent Way ......0++ +++ ecagescees 292,000 00 
Materials on hand for permanent way.. 165,559 27 
Furniture, tor motive power........... 22,576 88 
- for cars and machinery..... 64,633 44 
Ot cin’ s oGS BENET VES ated 1,257,582 41 


The means of the company remaining on hand, 
are $53,000 private and $59,000 State subscription. 
The State subscription is not available until the 
private subscription is paid; and as this is collect- 
ed very slowly, the company is somewhat cramped 
for means with which to prosecute the work with 
that vigor and energy which is felt to be desirable. 

For the necessary means to carry the road for- 
ward to Danville, the company are allowed to in- 
crease the capital stock beyond the amount al- 
ready raised, $635,000. Ot this sum, the State 
subscribes three-filths, provided the other two-fifths 
are subscribed and paid by individuals. This sum 
we presume would be at once subscribed upon 
any route in the United States, but that of the Dan- 
ville road; yet all efforts thus far to effect this ob- 
ject have failed. In reference to these efforts, we 
copy the following from the report : 

To keep the work in progress and give the coun- 
try the benefit of its early completion, new sub- 
scriptions became necessary. It was believed the 
counties along the line could easily, and would as 
readily. make up the amount. Under an act of the 
General Assembly, the courts of the counties, re- 
seeanrely, of Halifax, Charlotte, Pittsylvania, 

enry and Amelia, made an order authorising pulls 
to be held on the question of a subscription by each 
of them—in the sum of $50,000 in the three first 
named, and of a less sum for the othertwo. The 
intermediate counties, lying immediately on the 
line of the road, and having hitherto subscribed 
very partially to the improvement, it was fondly 
expected could have no difficulty in such a propo- 
sition. We regret to inform the stockholders, that 
in this expectation we have been disappointed.— 
The county of Halifax, penetrated as it is diagon 
ally by the road, running through its entire extent, 
from northeast to southwest, and with three navi- 
gable streams reaching it at most convenient points 
—a country of immense wealth, being indeed one 
of the largest and most wealthy in the common- 
wealth—was the first to refuse iis aid. The coun- 
ty of Charlotte, not less interested, nor less advan- 
tageously intersected by the line of road, followed 
the example of her large, populous and wealthy 
neighbor. This is no place for comment on these 


ey 
proceedings. They belong, however, to the social, 
and domestic history of our region of the State, and 
challenge at least our wonder and astonishment. 

We may, however, upon a calm view of the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon the public mind, con- 
sider the vote obtained a flattering one, and a mat- 
ter rather of exultation than despondency. Two 
most repectable and worthy young gentlemen of 
liberal attainments and collegiate education, and 
deservedly high in the estimation of their fellow 
citizens, were candidates for the legislature in the 
former county, and conducted the canvass through- 
out the county, with the bitterest and most unre- 
laxing hostility to the proposed measure, and made 
it indeed the chief ground of their claim to public 
favor. No effort was wanting, “no stone left un- 
turned,” to prejudice the public against the propos- 
ed mode of favoring the enterprise. The greatex- 
tent of the county, the novelty of such a proposition 
on a subject itself so novel to the mass of the peo- 
ple, the difficulty of conferring with them over so 
large an area, in the short space allotted to its de- 
cision, were the main and controlling reasons of 
failure. Equal opposition was made in the county 
of Charlotte. An aged and experienced minister 
of the gospel took the stump in a regular and con- 
stant canvass against the county subscription, and 
the same difficulties of conferring with the masses 
in the time allotted, and the unfailing appeals to 
the prejudices of the people, have given a decision 
upon the subject, which it is presumed is without 
a parallel any where on the American continent, 
and isin keeping with the opposition which has 
presented itself to your enterprise in every form 
since its commencement. A succinct but detailed 
history of the peculiar obstacles and impediments 
which have obstructed your path since the first ef- 
fort made on the subject, would furnish a source of 
curious amusement and instruction, and, with time 
and leisure, shall be given to the public at some 
future day. 

We congratulate the stockholders, however, upon 
the fact, that the investigation which has been giv- 
en to the subject in this canvass, has operated to 
awaken a renewed and more vigorous interest in 
the enterprise on the part of the people; and we 
may safely say, that never so much as now, and 
never until now, has it been adopted as a people’s 
question. It has taken hold of their judgments, 
and found lodgment in their hearts, and there is no 
shadow ofd ubt about the favorable result, with 
the kindly fnfluences of a little moretime. Indeed, 
although defeated for the present in the effort for 
county subscriptions, we feel safe in assuring the 
stockholders that there is no doubt of ultimate suc- 
cess. Intelligence has been received since the vote 
in the counties above named, of liberal subscrip- 
tions by individuals, and made, in many instances, 
by those who voted against the county subscription. 


We hope this history will be published. The 
people of this portion of Virginia certainly present 
a most singular spectacle, unlike anything ve wit- 
ness in any other portion of the United States. 
The country traversed by the Danville railroad is 
one of the most fertile and productive in Virginia. 
Without the Danville’ road, it has no other means 
of sending its produce to a market, than the ordina- 
ry wagon roac. The people, it is admitted, have 
abundant means to build theroad. The State sub- 
scribes three-fifths of its cost. Yet there is not suf- 
ficient public spirit to raise the balance ; an amount 
which the road would probably save to them in two 
or three years, in transportation alone. This pait 
o' Virginia stands supremely pre-eminent for her 
folley and stupidity, and cannot be matched on this 
side of the water. In most cases, without aid from 
abroad, our people are too willing to subscribe, and 
more apt to go beyond their means, than to fall be- 
low them. 

The company are exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing a most public spirited, liberal minded and en- 
ergetic president, who has labored for years with 
the most enthusiastic zeal inthe service of the road, 
and has endeavored almost in vain to infuse some 





of his own life into the spiritless forms around him. 
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We are glad to see that there is beginning to ¥ 
some fruit of his labors. The company are fortu- 
nate, both in their directory and engineering depart- 
ment, both of which have contended against al- 
most innumerable difficulties, in effecting what has 
already been accomplished. 

We copy the following in reference to testing the 
iron bridge recently thrown over the Appomattox, 
built upon Col. Long’s patent, by M. M. White, 
Esq., of this city. 

Before receiving the iron from the contractor, it 
was subjected to a severe trial of its strength, by 
loading it with earth its entire length, half a ton to 
the foot, then loading as many gravel cars, heaped 
to their utmost capacity, as would cover an entire 
arch; with this load the engine was run over the 
the bridge, at as high arate of speed as could be at- 
tained, over 24 miles an hour, which produced a 
deflection in the centre of 3-16ths ofaninch. After 
this, two wedge-shaped iron bars, one inch thick at 
their base, were laid upon the rails in the centre of 
the arch, the same engine and load then ran over 
them, at a speed not less than 15 miles the hour. 
At this time it had become too dark to note the de- 
flection produced, but no sensible change was pro- 
duced in any part, that can be discovered. 

BUSINESS OF THE ROAD. 

No regular transportation business was done up- 
on the road prior to the first week in January, ex- 
cept what was done for construction by transport- 
ing materials and gravel for the road; but the en- 
gine with passenger cars made occasional trips 
previous to that time. Since the first week in Jan- 
uary the cars have run regularly six days in a 
week for passengers, and as often for coal, stone 
and freight as the business required. The road 
was opened to the Aopouates river on the 19th of 
May, and to Amelia C. H. the 20th inst. 

The earnings up to September 30th, 1851, have 
been as follows : 
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Manassas Gap and Paddytown Railroad. 

There was a large meeting at Romney on Sat- 
urday last, for the purpose of appointing delegates 
to the convention that is to assemble, at the same 
place, on the 25th inst., to take into consideration 
the propriety of extending the Manassas Gap rail- 
road to Paddytown, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. 

The meeting adopted a report, with accompany- 
ing resolutions, in favor of the extension, and ap- 
pointed a delegation of more than 100 citizens to 
attend the convention. 

In the report, it is claimed that the proposed ex- 
tension would afford the most direct and economi- 
cal route between the Ohio river, and the Atlantic 
seaboard. By the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
the distance from Baltimore to Parkersburg is stat- 
ed to be 402 miles, with Paddytown equi-distant 
between the two points. From Alexandria to 
Strasburg, by the Manassas Gap road, the distance 
is 91 miles. From Strasburg to Paddytown, a rail- 
road is believed to be practicable in a distance not 
exceeding 75 miles—making the total distance 
from Alexandria to Parkersburg, 367 miles, or 35 
miles lessthan by the other route. If Washington is 
taken into the calculation, the distance by the Ma- 
nassas Gap railroad extension is said to be 50 miles 
less than by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. It 
is also said that a short railroad of 25 miles from 
Brentsville, on the Manassas Gap railroad to Fred- 
ericksburg, would connect Parkersburg with Rich- 
mond by a series of railroads of 423 miles in ag- 
gregate length, which is the precise distance from 





Parkersburg by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad to 
Washington City. 

In respect to cost, the report argues that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad to Paddytown has cost 
about $7,500,000, while the Manassas Gap rail- 
road from Alexandria to Paddytown, including 
cost of the section of the Orange railroad, which it 
uses, and of the proposed extension, will not exceed 
$2,560,000, or just one third of the former amount. 
The estimated cost of the Paddytown extension is 
stated at $1,250,000, for the 75 miles of estimated 
distance. 

Such are the statements of the report, which we 
publish for the information of those who understand 
the matter better than we do. 

The report concludes with the following interest- 
ing statement: 

Professor Wm. B. Rogers, in his Geological Re- 
connoisance of the State of Virginia, made in 1836, 
thus speaks of the mineral resources of the country 
around Paddytown. 

“A simple enumeration of the strata here expos- 
ed will furnish an illustration of the resources of 
this corner of the State well calculated to inspire 
astonishment and exultation. Upon a stratum of 
iron ore, not less than 15 feet in thickness, there 
rests a bed of sandstone, upon which reposes a coal 
seam 3 feet thick; above this another bed of sand- 
stone, then a two foot vein of coa], next sandstone, 
then another coal seam of 4 feet, again a stratum 
of sandstone, and over it a 7 foot vein of coal, over 
this a heavy bed of iron ore, and crowning the se- 
ries, an enormous coal seam of from 15 to 20 feet 
in thickness,” 





History of the Post Office Department. 

We find in the Tribune a brief history of the 
Post Office department from its earliest organiza- 
tion. It is an interesting document, and as it 
will be a very useful matter for reference, we 
condense the account for our columns. 

The first monthly post was organized between 
New York and Buston in 1672; trip to be made in 
about a fortnight each way. Ten years subse- 
quently a postal communication was effected be- 
tween Philadelphia and the principal towns in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Offices for the re- 
ceipt and dispatch of letters were set up at Phila- 
delphia in 1683, at Boston in 1687, and at New 
York, in 1692. 

Somewhere about the year 1700, a patent was 
issued by the British Government to Thomas Neal, 
conferring on him and his heirs the right to erect 
Post Offices in the Colonies for twenty-one years. 
At this time ro mail route was in operation scuth of 
Philadelphia. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
pointed the situation of Superintendent. He was 
dismissed in 1774. 

On the rupture in 1775, between the mother 
country and the Colonies, an opposition Post Office 
was started by the Colonies, the British establish- 
ment nominally continuing for some years there- 
after. On the 26th of July, 1775, the Congress of 
the Confederation passed a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Postmaster-General, who should 
hold his office at Philadelphia, with a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, and have power to appoint a 
Secretary, and Controller at $340, and “such and 
so many deputies as to him may seem proper and 
necessary,” whose compensation should be twenty 
per cent. of the postages they might collect and 
pay over, not exceeding $1,000 in amount, and ten 
per cent. onlarger sums, Benjamin Franklin was 





unanimously elected to the office, Other resolves 








of the same date authorised him to put in opera- 
tion a line of posts between Falmouth, in New 
England, and Savanneh, in Georgia, with such 
cross routesas he may think fit, and exempte 7 
Postmasters and post-riders from military daty. 

On the 17th of Octcber, 1777 two additional 
surveyors of the posts were authorized by this bo- 
dy, who were to be paid $6a day. An Inspector 
of dead letters was also provided for, with a salary 
of $100 per annum. 

In 1776 Richard Bache succeeded to the office, 
Franklin having been called to more important 
public trusts. 

Ebenezer Hazard succeeded to the office early in 
1782. On the 18th of October, 1782, the Colonial 
Congress passed the first extended ordinance for the 
regulation of the establishment. It set out thus:— 


“‘ Whereas, The communication by intelligence 
with regularity and dispatch, from one part to ano- 
ther of these United States, is essentially requisite 
to the safety as well as the commercial interest 
thereof; and the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, being by the articles of the Contederation 
vested with the sole and exclusive right and power 
of establishing and regulating Post-Offices through- 
out all these United States; and whereas it has be- 
come necessary to revise the several regulations 
heretofore made relating to the Post Office, and to 
reduce them to one Act, be it therefore ordained,” 
etc. 


The act then went on to authorize the Postmas- 
ter-General to appoint the necessary deputies, (for 
whose fidelity he was to be accountable ;) to put in 
operation ‘a postal line from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, and such other parts of the United States 
as he might think fit, or Congress direct; to ap- 
point the necessary post-riders, etc. His compen- 
sation was fixed at $1,500 per annum, and that of 
his Assistant at $1,000. He was directed to allow 
his deputies for their services what he might think 
them worth, not exceeding 20 per cent. of the pos- 
tages they collected and paid over. The act pres. 
eribed a tariff of postages, fixing the charge on 
single letters, going not over 60 miles, at one penny 
weight (equal to 6-90 of a dollar) and eight grains 
two pennyweights for distance not exceeding 100 
miles, and so on ; and authorized the riders to con- 
vey newspapers outside of the bags, at rates deem- 
ed by the Postmaster-General reasonable, on con- 
dition of their paying over to him a stipulated 
portion of such earnings. 

On the 20th of September, 1786, Congress passed 
a resolve requiring the collection of the postages 
in specie. In 1789, the appointment of Postmaster- 
General fell in the hands of the President and 
Senate. Washington selected for the place Sam- 
uel Osgood, ot Massachusetts, a man of fine abili- 
ties. He kept his office in the city of New York 
till about the first of December, 1790, when it was 
transferred to Philadelphia, where it staid till the 
removal of the seat of the General Government to 
Washington in 1802. 

At this epoch there were but 75 post-offices in the 
Union, and less than 2,000 miles of post-road, con- 
sisting of a long route from Wiscasset, in Maine, 
along the principal Atlantic towns, to Savannah, 
in Georgia, with half a score of cross routes, the 
entire cost of which was $22,274. The postage 
receipts at the principal offices were as follows:— 
Philadelphia $9,674 per annum; New York, $5,- 
537; Saltimore $3,937; Boston $3,695; Richmond 
$2,994; Petersourg, $1,863; Alexandria, $1,580; 
Fredericksburg, $1.326 ; Norfolk, $1,350; Char- 
leston, $1,040, 

Mr. O., on the 20th of January, 1790, submitted 





to the Secretary of the Treasury an interesting re, 
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port on the state of the office, with suggestions for 
its improvement. 

Col, Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeded to the office on the 7th of November, 1791, 
at whica time there existed but 89 Post-offices in 
the Union, and the gross receipts of the establish- 
ment, were but about $46,000. Charles Burrell 
was his assistant. 

Congress passed a revised and much improved 
postal law on the 20th of February, 1793, arrang- 
ing the postal tariff in federal money, and ona 
more equitable basis. No prophetic genius having 
yet foreshadowed the future consequence, and al- 
mosf illimitable circulation of newspapers through 
the mails, no postage rates had hitherto been desig- 
nated for them. This ordinance fixed those at one 
cent and one-and-a-half cents, according to dis- 
tance, which continued the charge down to 1845. 
Half the revenue therefrom was allowed to the 
Postmasters collecting the same. The act also 
made the salutary provision of allowing newspa- 
per publishers to transmit to each other, through 
Uncle Sam’s portmanteaus, a single copy of their 
issucs without charge. It fixed the salary of the 
Postmaster-General at $2,000 per annum, and 
that of his Assistant at $1,000, which, two years 
subsequently, got up to $2,400 and $1,200 respec- 
tively, andat a five years latter date, to $3,000 and 
$1,700. 

Joseph Habersham, of Georgia, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, took the Postmaster-General’s 
desk on the 25th of February, 1795, in consequence 
of Mr. Pickering’s transfer to the War Depart- 
ment. He is said to have proved eminently suc- 
eessful in imparting system and certainty to the 
operations of the establishment. In January, 1799. 
he informed Congress that the list of post-offices 
had inereased to 700, and the fength of post-roads 
to 16,000 miles—sevenfold their amount ten years 
before, making it necessary to settle about 3,600 
accounts annually; that he had to superintend the 
conduct and performance, as well as answer the 
letters of said deputies, and of about 200 contrac- 
tors ; alsoto open 40,000 dead letters annually ;, 
which made it essential, in his opinion, for the 
law-makers to augment the number of his clerks, 
then only four. 

A revised postal law, proposed by him, was 
enacted on the 2d of March, 1799, embracing 
among other improvements, a repeal of the death 
penalty, contained in the then existing statues, for 
stealing or robbing the mail. 

The laws on the subject now in existence make 
the punishment therefor from five to ten years im- 
prisonment, and death for the second offence. 

At this period it required forty days to obtain an 
answer at Portland toa letter mailed at Savannah, 
and forty-four at Philadelphia, for a reply to one 
addressed to Nashville. 

Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, took the Post- 
master generalship in 1802. And continued in the 
office over twelve years. 

About this time, as has been stated, the estab- 
lishment was transferred to Washington. It was 
at first located at the corner of E. and Ninth-sts., in 
a building now used fora female seminary, whence 
jt was subsequently taken to some of the rooms in 
the Old War Department, west of tue President’s 
mension, and in 1812 to a building located on its 

. present site, and originally built for a hotel, 

Return Jonathan Meigs, of Ohio, was commis- 
sioned Postmaster-General on the 7th of March, 
1814, at which period the establishment had grown 
10 considerable importance-ehaving nearly 9,000 





postmasters and over 43,000 miles of post road in 
operation, and a gross annual revenue of $730,000. 

In 1816, a postal act was passed fixing the post- 
age rates as they stood from that time till 1845, 
viz: 6 cents for single letters going less than 30 
miles, 10 cents under 80, 123 cents under 150, 18% 
under 400, and 25 cents for greater distances. 
Thanks to National Legislation that these high 
rates, under which the country so long groaned, 
are among the things that were. 

John McLean, of Ohio, then Commissioner of 
the General Land-Office, and previously a member 
of Congress from Ohio, took the reins of the es- 
tablishment on the Ist of July, 1823. He possessed 
fine administrative talents, and great tact in infus- 
ing his own spirit of energy and zeal into his asso- 
ciates and subordinates. His administration forms 
a bright page in the history of the Department. 
During his term, in March, 1825, a postal act 
superseding all previous ones was passed, which, 
iu its main features, constitutes at this day the 
fundamental law of the Department. Some two 
years after this, Congress augmented the Post- 
master-General’s salary to $6,000 per annum, thus 
raising the Post-Office, which till then had been 
a bureau, to the rank of a Department of the Gov- 
ernmeot. Mr. McLean did not, however, take a 
seat in the President’s cabinet. He was the first 
to carry into effect, if not to conceive, the happy 
idea of paying the mail contractors by drafts on the 
post-offices, thereby superseding the old, loose and 
hagardous system of havingthe money transmitted 
by those officers to Washington, thence to be re- 
turned by the same hazardous mode to the contrac- 
tors. During his term the mail service was im- 
mensely extended. 

The following shows the moneys paid into the 
Treasury during the administration of this gentle- 
man and some of his predecessors, viz : 


DeN000 «500000046 1780 to UTBL. 000 cree $15,392 
Habersham...... iy: Oe ae 363,310 
Granger......... os Be ee 291,579 
oe DO ee: 1814 to 1823.......... 387,209 
McLean......... 1823 to 1829... .e..es 13,466 


Mr. McLean’s plan was to keep all the fands of 
the establishmert in active operation. 

Gen. Jackson having, on his accession to the 
Presidency, transferred this gentlemen to the Su- 
preme bench, Wm. T. Barry, of Kentucky, suc- 
ceeded to the management of the Post-Office. He 
was the first Postmaster-General that took a seat in 
a President’s Cabinet. He followed out his prede- 
cessor’s favorite idea of keeping the receipts of the 
Department in active employment. 

His administration became nupopular, and the 
credit of the postal establishment being in a low 
state, he resigned, and Amos-Kendall was called to 
the duties of Postmaster-General. 

He kad an eagle eye, and a strong head, ener, 
enabled him to perceive at a glance what steps | 
were necessary to retrieve the affairs of the De | 
partment, as well as to put them in force, and in a| 
few months had the satisfaction to inform Congress 
that the concern was out of debt. 

Mr. Kendall submitted to Congress, soon after 
taking the office, a plan for its organization, which 
became a law on the second of July, 1836. The 
distinctive feature of this consisted in tle appoint- 
ment of an officerstyled ‘ Auditory of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department,” and appointed by 
the President and Senate, 

In 1836, the Department was burned down, bat 
lost few papers of value by the accident, Tho of: 
fice wae then removed to the building now known' 
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as Willard’s Hotel, where it remained till Decem- 
ber, 1841, when it was transferred to the present 
magnificent structure. 

On Mr. Kendall’s resignation, in May, 1840, Mr. 
Van Buren called to the postal chair, John M. 
Niles, of Connecticut. 

On the 4th of March, 1841, General Harrison 
selected for his Postmaster-General Francis 
Granger, of New York. Who held the office for a 
few months only. 

Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, was com- 
missioned Postmaster-General in September, 1851. 
The establishment was in a prosperous condition 
throughout his term of three and a half years. On 
the last day of his official term, 3d March, 1845, 
Congress passed two laws of considerable import- 
ance touching the Post-Office ; the first, authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to make contracts, for per- 
iods from four to ten years, for mail transportation 
to foreign countries, giving a preference to bidders 
proposing to carry in steamships, and agreeing to 
surrender their vessels to the United States for their 
value, if wanted, in time of war; the other, rednc- 
ing the postage on letters not weighing over half 
an ounce, or going over 300 miles, to five cents, 
and requiring the Postmaster-General, when mak- 
ing future contracts for the service, to regar¢e only 
the regular, safe and expeditious transportation of 
the mails. The former ordinance was called for 
by the wants of our rapidly extending foreign com- 
merce; the latter was an immense boon to the social 
intercourse of the masses, as well as a judicious 
release of the inland correspondence of the country 
from taxation for the conveyance of, passengers in 
the mail-coaches. 

On the accession of Mr, Polk to the Presidential 
chair, he called to the Post-Office Cave Johnson, 
of Tennessee, a gentleman of bland manners and 
clear head, who presided over its interests with dig- 
nity and success for four years. 

Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, was the person se- 
lected for the office by General Taylor on his ele- 
vation to the Presidency, in March, 1849. 

On the 23d of July, 1850, the present incumbent, 
N. K. Hall, of New York, was commissioned Post- 
master-General, at which time there were about 
19,000 Postmasters, 4,760 mail contractors, and 5,- 
500 operating post routes on the lists of the Depart- 
ment. The revenue from postages amounted to 
$5,495,000 per annum, of which $919,486 arose 
from newspapers. Of the gross annual expendi- 
ture for mail conveyance, ($2,724,426.) $265,506 
was for five foreign routes. This estimate does not 
take in the Liverpool, Chagres and Astoria lines, 
which are paid for by the Navy Department. 

In his first report to the President of the condition 


‘of the Department, he strongly urged a reduction of 


ithe single postage rate to three cents prepaid, or 
five cents unpaid, and of a more accommodating 
|tariff on newspapers and other printed matter. His 
suggestions having been, in the main, adopted as 
the public are aware, this highly important im- 
provement went into effect on the Ist of July last. 
I unierstand that its workings during the first 
quarter were highly satisfactory. 

There are employed in the entire concern, which 
is all under one roof, 155 clerks, viz: 85 in the Au- 
ditor’s office and seventy in the Department proper, 
whose average annual salary is about $1,150, a 
sum barely sufficient to maintain a small family 
in Washington. The Auditor employs 30 of his 
force in examining the accounts of acting post- 
;masters, 10 in paying contractors, and the residue 
in settling the accounts of ¢x-postmasters, prose. 
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SEE 
cuting detaulting contractors, stating the accounts 
of contractors, copying letters, etc., etc. 

The Postmaster General assigns about 20 of his 
clerks to the office of mail contracts, the residue be- 
ing divided between the Appointment, Finance and 
Inspection bureaus. 





Northern against the Southern Routs. 

In relation to the comparative advantage of the 
southern and northern routes from Kentucky to 
New York. The Louisville Courier says :—- 

Saturday last a German house shipped through 
the house of Messrs. E. Webb & Huston, of this 
city, by the northern railroad route to New York, 
sixty-eight hogsheads of tobacco, there to be reship- 

ed to Antwerp, for,which market it was purchased. 
Before the contract was clos: d with Messrs. Webb 
and Huston, the holders of the tobacco telegraphed 
to the agents at New Orleans to learn the rates of 
freights between New Orleans and Antwerp, and 
after receiving an answer, and comparing the rate 
with that at which the tobacco could be shipped 
from New York to Antwerp, found it to be a sav- 
ing in expense of transportation, as well'as an econ- 
omy of time, to give the northern route the prefe- 
rence. The charges between this city and New 
York are now high, owing to the lateness of the 
season, which compelled the shippers here to rely 
upon railroads all the way except across the Lake 
instead of being able to avail themselves of the 
cheaper navigation by canal through the States of 
Ohio and New York. 





Best Cast Steel Axles & Tires, 
(A NEW ARTICLE,) 
For Railroad es and Locomotives. 
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To Railroad Companies. 
H. & F. BLANDY, Proprietors 








as quality of this Steel is sufficiently attested} LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE WORKS, 


in the announcement that it has carried off the 
first prizes awarded at the World’s competition of 
1851, in London. The axles are in general use on 
the Continent, and are now offered in competition 
with any other that can be produced; and to be 
tested in any way that may be «esired by the Engi- 
neers of the United States, either by impact or by 
torsion. This Stee] is manufactured by Fried 
Krupp, Esq., of Essen, in Renish Prussia, repre- 
sented in the United States by 

THOS. PROSSER & SON, 
28 Platt st., New York. 
November 1, 


To Railroad and Canal Com- 
panies, Contractors, etc. 


HE Undersigned wishes to direct the attention 

of Chief Engineers and Contractors to the faci- 

lities he possesses for supplying them wit. workmen 

laborers, etc. of any description, and also to remind 

them that he forwards sach men to whatever destina- 
tion they may be required. 

Companies or Contractors desirous of receiving 
peaceable and industrous men, will be promptly sup- 
plied at the shortest possible notice. 

C. B. RICHARDS, 
No. 35 Greenwich Street, New York. 

Rererences :—Chas. H. Webb, Esq., Supt. of the 
St. George’s and British Protectiv. Society, New 
York; Messrs. Harris and Leech, P1i.i:delphia, Wm. 
P. Malburn, Esq., Albany. - 











Railroad Instruments. 
HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES & 
LEVELS on a new principle, with Fraunhofers 
Munich Glasses, Surveyors’ Compasses, Barometers, 
Chains, Drawing Instruments, etc., all of the best 
quality and wor ss for sale at | low 
. & G. W. 


prices by ; 
No. 179 Water st. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1851. 


LOW MOOR 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 


4 Subscriber, sole agent for the Lowmoor Co., 
is prepared to take orders for this superior descrip- 
tion of tires, which are furnished, bent, welded and 
blocked to any dimensions, having but one weld, and 
at a cost to the importer of less than ten cents per 
pound for the heaviest weights. 


M. BAILEY LANG. 
Boston, November 29th. lm 


Railroad Iron. 


HE undersigned offer for sale 1000 tons Rail- 
road Iron, about 56 Ibs. to the yard,) now at 
Brooklyn. 
CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
Oct. 1, 1851. 51 New st. 


Railroad Iron. 

OOO TONS of an eure pattern 59 to 60 lbs, 
Y per lineal yard, now manufactured in En- 
gland, and ready for immediate shipment, from thence. 

Also, 2,500 tons -# saperey ggg | in pest = ex- 

t ive within sixty days. For sale by 
— DAVIS. BROOKS & Co. 
28 Beaver Street, New York. 
Contracts made for Railroad Iron at a specific price 
delivered in England, or at port in the United States, 


Notice to Contractors. 
ROPOSALS will be received at this office, 

P from the 15th to the 30th of November next, 
for the grubbing, grading, a masonry, 
bridging, ties out track laying of the Dayton and 
Michigan railroad, between Dayton and Troy. 
Mapes, profiles and specifications will be ready for 
inspection at this office, on and after the 15th No- 
vember next, and information may be obtained 
from R. W. Shoemaker, Esq., Engineer, Cincin- 
nati, and P. Pomeroy, Esq., resident Engineer, or 
of the undersigned. . 

Office Dayton and Michigan 

Railroad Co., Troy, 15th Oct., 1851. 

WILLIAM BARBER. 
President. 




















To Stone Masons. 
HE NEW ALBANY AND SALEM RAIL- 
road Company have about 10,000 c. yards of 
Abutment Masonry to let at private contract, to be 
completed by the Ist of July, 1852 

To contractors who can produee testimonials of 
character for ability as sronE Masons, fair, remu- 
nerating prices will be given. 

Early applicants, by securing the work now of- 
fered, will gain advantages over competitors for 
the erection of an additional 15,000 yards, to be let 
out early next spring, in bridging the streams be- 
tween Bedford and Michigan City, via Blooming- 
ton, Gosport, Crawfordsville and Lafayette, (the 
most productive and healthy region in Indiana,) by 
the knowledge they will have acquired ot the re- 
sources of the country. 

Application may be made in person, or by letter 
addressd to the undersigned, at New Albany, In- 
diana. S. B. WILSON, Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, New Albany, 

Sept. 29th, 1851. 


Engine Waste. 
Cc WASTE for Locomotive and Steam- 
boat Engines, in lots as wanted; also, superior 
Steam Packing. Orders, with explicit directions 

for forwarding, should be ad to 

J. MORTIMER HALL, 
36 South st., New York. 
November 1. 3m 


Notice to Contractors. 

eee proposals will be received at the office 

of the company in Galesburg, on Wednesday. 
the 24th day of December next, for the grading, 
bridging and masonry of the Central Military Track 
road. ‘The road will be nearly fifty miles in length, 
and embraces a variety of work well worth the at- 
tention of contractors. 

Proposals will also be received at the same time 
and place, for the Cross Ties, to be delivered at 
different points on the line. 

Contractors will be expected to state in their bids 
the amount ot the stock of the company they will 
be willing to take for work done; and preference 
will be given to those bidders who will take the 
greatest amount of stock. 

Plans, profiles, specifications, etc. will be exhibit- 
ed ten days previous to the day of letting, and all 
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the necessary information with regard to the man- 
ner of its construction, ete., farnished by the engi- 
neer of the Board. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
WM. McMURTRY, President. 
| Geo. G, Lanpuere, Secretary. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
RESPECTFULLY give notice to Railroad Com- 
panies that they are now prepared to furnish 
Engines of the most approved ‘construction and fin- 
ish, which, for capacity, speed and durability, are not 
excelled in this country. 

Also, all other Railroad machinery, of both wrought 
and cast iron, pertaining to the road, stations or ma- 
shops. ‘ R 

erms as favorable as any other builders in the 
United States. 

The facilities for transportation from Zanesville 
are as good as from any other point in the Union 
having steamboat navigation to the Ohio river, and 
Canal boat and Railroad connection with the Ohio 
river and Lakes. 

One of their Engines, the “ Musxrmeum,” on the 
Central Ohio Railroad, may be referred to, or others, 
at their works. The attention of those interested is 
invited, and orders solicited, 

Oct. 30th, 1851. 


To Contractors. 
Orrice or THE E. anp Iu. R. R. Co., 
Evansville, Oct. 23d, 1851. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Office from the 13th to the 23d day of Decem- 
ber next, for the grubbing, grading and bridgin 
of that portion of the Evansville and Illinois rail- 
road, lying between Princeton and Vincennes, a 
distance of 24 miles. 

This work includes two bridges; one across 
White River, about 600 feet, the other acioss Pa- 
toka, about 200 feet. 

Contractors will state what proportion of the 
Stock of the Company will be taken in payment. 

Plans, profiles and specifications, will be ex- 
hibited, and all requisite information given at the 
Office of the company in Evansville, on and after 
the 13th day of December next. By order of the 
Board of Directors. SAM’L. HALL, 

President. 


RAILROAD SPRINGS. 


Fuller’s India-rubber Springs. 

"Eanes are now made in our own Factory, of 

the best materials. Each spring is guaranteed 

to perform the required work. 

teed against adverse claims. 

Car Builders will save great expense by calling 
at the office of the Company. 

23 Courtlandt St., New York. 


To Railroad Companies. 
i es has discovered and patented 
an imperishable, cheap, and sufficiently elas- 
tic substance, to be introduced between the sill and 
rail, so that the stone sill can be used in place of 
the wooden sill: entirely overcoming that rigidity 
where the rail is laid directly on stone. Address 
J. B. GRAY, Philadelphia. 
July 10, 1851. 4m 


Railroad Iron. 

‘lo undersigned are prepared to enter into con- 

tracts now at specific prices, to deliver Rail- 
road lron during the coming Winter and Spring, 
free on board at the shipping ports in Wales, or at 
ports in the United States. 

CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 

Sept. 30, 1851. No. 51 New st. 








urcnhasers guaran- 














To Contractors. 
Orrice Witminetron & Mancuester R. R. Co., 
Marion C. H., S. C., October 18, 1851. 

EALED PROPOSALS will be received until 
the 15th of December next, for the Piers of a 
Bridge across the Great Pee Dée River. The job 
comprises four piers, one a very heavy pier for a 
draw, and the sinking of cast iron hollow piles by 
“ Dr. Pott’s Pneumatic Process,” for forming foun- 
dations. The plans and specifications of the piers 
will be exhibited by the Secretary of the Company 
at Marion Court House, and by the Resident En- 


eer, L. J. Fieming 9 at Wilmington, North 
arolina. TER GWYNN, 

Chief Engineer Wilm. and Man. R.R. 

November 1. Va, 
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Bridges & Brother, 
DEAL IN 


ERS IN. 
RAILROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 
64 Courtlandt street, New York. 

Having established a general Depot for the sale 
ot articles used in the construction of Railroads, 
Locomotive Engines and Railroad Cars, we would 
ipvite your attention to our establishment. We 
have already in store a assortment of CAR 
FINDINGS and other articles used in the trade, 
and feel justified in saying, that should you desire 
anything in our line, we can supply on terms per- 
fectly satisfactory, and in the event of your desir- 
ing to order, you may feel assured that your terms 
will be as good as though you were here to make 
your own purchases. 

Among our goods may be found Railroad Car 
Wheels, Axles, Jaws and Boxes, Nuts and Wash- 
ers, Bolts, Brass Seat Hooks and Rivets, Window 
and Blind Springs, Lifters and Catchers, Door 
Locks, Knobs and Butts, Ventilators and Rings 
Car Lamps, Coach and Wood Screws, Jack an 
Bed Screws and Babbitt’s Metal; also Plushes, Da- 
mask, Enameled Head Linings, Cotton Duck for 
Top Covering in width sufficient without seams, 
Curled Hair and all other articles appertaining to 
cars. 

Also a new and valuable CAR DOOR LOCK, 
well oy 809 to the Sliding Door. This is decid- 
edly the best yet introduced. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE LANTERNS, the 
best article made inthe country. Whistles, Gauge 
and Oil Cocks, Hemp Packing, American, Russian 
and Italian. We are also agents for Lightner’s 
Patent Journal Box for Car Axles, that invaluable 
iavention, for the economical use and preservation 
of Car Journals. 

Coach VARNISH and Japan of the best quality. 

We would also offer our services for the purchase 
as well as for the sale of goods on commission.— 
Both members of our firm have had the experience 
of many years in the manufacture of Railroad Cars, 
and our Senior was a member of the well known 
house of Davenport & Bripces, Car Manufac- 
turers, Cambridgeport, Mass. With our knowledge 
of matters pertaining to Railroads, we feel quite 
confident in giving satisfaction to both buyer and 
seller, and hope that through assiduity and atten- 
tion to any business entrusted to our care we shall 
merit a continuance of confidence and patronage. 

BRIDGES & BROTHER. 

July 22, 1851. 


Lightner’s Patent Axle Boxes. 
HE Undersigned are Agents for, and offer for 
sale, Lightner’s Patent Azle Boxes, for Rail- 
road Cars and Tenders, which have, by thorough 
experience, been demonstrated to be one of the most 
valuable improvements ever introduced in Loco- 
motion. The saving effected in oil alone, will in 
a few months pay the first cost of these boxes, inde- 
pendent of other advantages. They are now in use 
upon the following, among other roads, viz: 
Boston and Worcester, Boston and Providence, 
Bosten and Fitchburgh, Nashua and Lowell, Pro- 
videace and Worcester, Northern, N.H., Cheshire, 
Manchester and Lawrence, Concord, N.H., Con- 
cord and Claremont, Ogdensburg, (Northern, N.Y.) 
Stonington, New London Willimantic and Palmer, 
New Jersey Central, New Hampshire Central, 
Worcester and Nashua, Fitchburg and Worcester, 
Connecticut and Passumpsic, Lowell and Law- 
rence, Salem and Lowell, Wilton Branch, New- 


gy || ag 

Below will be found the certificates of a number 
of gentlemen, whose opinions will be good authori- 
ty in every part of the couatry. 


Office Boston and Prov. R. R., 
Boston, Dec. 38, 1849. 
Ma. Joun Licutner, 

Sir,—It affords me pleasure to say, that after two 
years’ trial-of your boxes, I am fully and entirely 
satisfied of their superiority over any other pattern 
we have used. This superiority consists in econo- 
my of oil and freedom from “heating.” I have 
tried every pattern of box in use, of any note, and 
do not hesitate to say, that have devised one 
which in every respect eombines greater advanta- 

than any other within my knowledge; these 
are somanifest, hat I am fitting up all 





our cars with your boxes, as fast.as practicable. 

Annexed, is a statement of an experiment with 
your boxes, the result of which may be of use to 
your interests. 

Ten passenger cars, running 72 wheels, fitted u 
with Lightner’s boxes used 414 pints of Patent Oil, 
at 50 cts. per gallon, ran 43,099 miles, equal to 5°18 
pints per wheel for 43,099 miles. Speed, 30 to 40 
miles per hour. 

Very sey J yours, 
W. RAYMOND LEE, Supt. 

I have examined the above statement of Mr. Lee, 
and fully concur with him in his opinion of the su- 
periority of Lightner’s box. 

GEORGE 8S. GRIGGS, 
Supt. Machine ShopB. & P. R. R. 


Boston, July 26, 1849. 

This is to certify that J. Liglitner’s axle boxes for 
railroad cars and locomotive tenders, have been in 
use on the Boston and Worcester railroad one year, 
and I anhesitatingly pronounce it, in my opinion, 
the best and most economical one in use, requiring 
less oil, of easy application, not susceptible of de- 
rangement, as in most kinds in use. hen requir- 
ing repairs or renewal, the same may be done in 
one-fourth of the time usually occupied for that 
purpose. The box requires oiling not oftener than 
once a month—is kept quite free from dust, and 
consequently wears much longer than those gene- 


rally in use. 
D. N. PICKERING, 
Supt. Motive Power, B. & W. R. R. 


Office of Boston Locomotive Works, 
December 12th, 1849. 

The Boston Locomotive Company have been us- 
ing J. Lightner’s patent axle boxes under the ten- 
ders of their engines for several months, and find 
them more highly spoken of by the railroad com- 
panies that have used them in regard to economy 
in the use of oil, their durability and their ease of 
adjustment, than any other boxes which they have 
used. We therefore do not hesitate to recommend 
them to all railroad companies. 

ANIEL F. CHILD, 
Treas. Boston Locomotive Works, 


Taunton Locomotive Works, 
Taunton, July 7, 1849. 
Mr. H. F. ALeExanpeEr, 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of yesterday came to hand 
in which you ask what success we have met with, 
in using Mr. Lightner’s patent box for cars, en- 
gines, 

We have put it in use on the Boston and Provi- 
dence railroad, New Bedford and Taunton Branch 
railroad, Central railroad, N. J., Norfolk County, 
Rutland and Burlington, and as yet we have not 
had one complaint from them; and from what we 
have used of it, and witnessed, we do not hesitate 
to say that it is superior to anything in use for that 
purpose. It is simple in its construction, and easy 
of access, and the reservoir is held close to the 
shaft, and the oil and journal is perfectly secure 
from dust; they will run from four to six weeks 
without replenishing the oil. The brass inthe box 
is changed very much easier than by any other plan 
that we have seen. 

Very resp. yours, 
W. W. FAIRBANKS, Agent. 
Office Providence & Worcester R. R. Co., 
Providence, Dec. 17th, 1850. 
H. F. ALexanper, Esq., 

Sir,—The “ Lightner patent boxes” for cars and 
locomotives have been in use under a portion of the 
passenger cars and engines ofthis company for up- 
wards of two years, and have given very great sa- 
tisfaction. 

Though combining many excellent qualities, 
their great superiority consists in the economy ol 
oil. 
The result of experiments upon this road shows 
the consumption ot oil by the use of this box, to be 
not more than one sixth part the quantity consum- 
ed by the use of the common box. 

With the common box, eight passenger cars, 64 


90 miles per day, consumed in 12 





wheels, runn: 


| With the Lightner box the same cars running 
the same number of miles per day, during the same 
space of time consumed 73} gallons of oil, being an 
average of 1} gallon per wheel per annum. 

So manifest are its advantages over any other 
box used by this company, it is intended to place it 
under all our cars as soon as practicable. 

Besides the saving of oil, as they aftord complete 
security from dust, we think them more durable 
than any other box in use. 

Another advantage resulting from the use of this 
box is, cars run more easier than with the commor 
box. The saving in fuel which it would effect, 
would of itself, we think be a sufficient inducement 
to use this box in preference to any other known 
to us. 

Very Sy esges 
ISAAC H. SOUTHWICK, Supt. 
JOHN B. WINSLOW, 
Supt. Machine Shop, P. & W. R. R. 


Cambridgeport, April 5th, 1851. 
H. F. Avexanper, Esa. 

Sir,—This may certify that I have been engaged 
in the manufacture of railway cars since 1834, and 
have built for the different railroad companies cars 
of all descriptions to the amount of three millions 
of dollars, and have used on the above cars all kinds 
of journal boxes, and find that none give better sa- 
tisfaction than the “ Lightner pore x,” both on 
account of the saving of oil and the arrangement for 
taking out and re-placing the composition by means 
of the sliding key, and other conveniences which 
no other box possesses, 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES DAVENPORT. 


Worcester, March 17th, 1851. 
H. F. Avexanper, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—This isto certify that I have been for 
some years past engaged in building cars, and that 
I have tried most, if not all of the patent boxes, and 
have found Lightner’s patent superior to all others 
as far as the saving of oil is concerned, also the 
ease with which they are fitted and exchanged in 
case they get out of order. 

For the last three years, I have put them under 
all of the cars I have built, and in every instance 
they have given the most entire satisfaction, 

Yours truly, 
OSGOOD BRADLEY. 


Office Union Works, So. Boston, 
May 234d, 1851. 

This certifies that I have applied Mr. J. Light- 
ner’s patent axle boxes to my locomotiues and ten- 
ders for the pasttwo years. | consider them supe- 
rior to all cthere,~-abenteniial in their use, and pos- 
sessing many important advantages not found in 


any other boxes. 
SETH WILMARTH. 


Office 15, R. R. Exchange, Boston, 
June 1, 18531. 

This is to certify, that we have known the suc- 
cess of Lightner’s patent journal boxes upon vari- 
ous roads in New England the pastthree years, and 
have been led to examine their peculiar construc- 
tion.—We are well satisfied of their merits, and 
have adopted them upon our small gravel cars, and 
take pleasure, as we ever have done, in recom- 
mending their use upon all roads where we are em- 
ployed in the construction. 

GILMORE & CARPENTER, 
Contractors, 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. Machine Shop, 
Manchester, May 31, 1851. 
H. F. ALExanper, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—We are using the Lightner box on 
all the engines and tenders we build, and we are sa- 
tisfied that it isthe best box in use, and recommend 
the saan to all those who purchase engines at our 
works. 


Yours respectfully, 
O W. BAYLEY, Agt. 
This is to certity that the Fitchburg railroad 
patent Axle Boxes for Railway 





months 520 gallons of oil, being an average of 8} of 


per whee per annum. 
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ae are bringing them into general use upon their 
road. 

One year’s experience with the above improve- 
ment, has fully convinced me that there has never 
been anything offered to the public forthat purpose 
which possess such intrinsic value; int act, this is 
an improvement which seems to overcome all the 
difficulties found in all the various kinds now in 
use, It possesses very many advantages over all 
others: Some of which are [first] the first cost is 
much less than that of most boxes in use. [Second- 
ly] 75 per cent is saved in oil; one gill applied to 
each Journal once a month, or one quart to an 
eight wheel car, is all these boxes require per month 
[Thirdly] no dust can gain access to the Journal, 
which is constantly lubricated with clean oil; hence 
the saving in repairs ot Journals and composition 
bearings, is a matter of importance. [Fourthly,} 
its construction is truly simple—not complicated, 
having nothing liable to become louse by constant 
and severe service. [Fifthly] for convenience there 
is nothing which approaches this improvement.— 
The composition bearings may be removed from 
the Journals of an eight wheel car, by one man, 
and returned, or duplicates, in twenty minutes, 
while under the car: the same would require two 
men, at least half a day with other boxes in use.— 
The trucks and wheels using these boxes, are free 
from oil and dirt, usually seen upon all railroad 
cars, at great expense to the corporation. 

NATH’L JACKSON. 
Supt. Car Building and Repairs, F.R.R. Co. 


Boston, March 9, 1849. 

I hereby certify, that I have examined a box for 
Car Journals, invented by Mr. Lightner of Rox- 
bury, Mass, and I have thought so well of it that [ 
have adopted it on our railroad, I have known of 
its success on other roads. 

S M. FELTON, 
Supt. F. R. R. 


Office of the Central R. R., N. J., 
Elizabethtown, May 1849. 
H. F, ALexanper, EsqQ:; 

Dear Sir:—Your favor, [wishing to be informed 
how we liked Lightner’s patent axle boxes for R.R. 
Journals,] has been duly received; in answer we 
would say, we have used the boxes on Locomotive 
tenders one year, more or less, and on our cars 
some six months. I consider them the best boxes 
in every respect, I have ever used, or even seen 
used on any other roads—for safety, durability and 
the economy pertaining to all the details connected 
with the boxes and Journals of R. R. Car wheels; 
and we shall adopt them upon this road. 

Yours Respectfully, 
JOHN O. STEARNS. 
Supt. Central Railroad Co., N. J. 


Manchester, N. H., mie 


Ist, 1850. 
H. F. Alexander, Sir, 

Ihave used “Lightner’s Boxes” under all the 
Cars of the Manchester and Lawrence railroad, 
and feel no hesitation in saying that 1 think them 
to be the best boxes now in use. 

Yours, &c., 
THEODORE ATKINSON, Agent. 


Cheshire I R. R. Office, Keene, : 


March 5th, 1851. 
Mr. H. F. Alexander, 

Sir,—Lightner’s Patent Boxes have been used on 
the Cheshire R. R. about a year, and have given 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 

All the Passenger Cars now in use, and a con- 
siderable number of Merchandize Cars are furnish. 
ed with them, and they will take the place of the 
Common Boxes on all the cars as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Very Resp’t. 
L. TILTON, 
Supt. Cheshire R. R. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
Boston, April Ist, 1851. 
H. F., Alexander, Esq., 
Dear Sir,—Lightner’s Patent oi] saving box for 
railroad cars, has been adopted by this corporation ; 
we are taking out the common and substituting the 





Lightner’s at the rate of fifty boxes per month; it 
will soon take the place of all others, as it is decid- 
edly preferable to any heretofore used by this cor- 
poration. G. TWITCHELL, Supt. 


Statement of amount of oil used on 32 8-wheel 
freight cars, on the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road (with Lightner’s Boxes) from March 10, 1849, 
to February 27, 1851, and upon 12 8-wheeled pas- 
senger cars from September 8, 1849, to February 


27, 1851 
FREIGHT CARS. 


Amount Oil. No. months. Amount Oil. No. months. 
1.—21 pts. 10 17.—234 pts. 1 
2—19 * 6 18,.—234 “ ll 
3.—25 * 13 19.—36 “ 21 
4—18 ‘ 7 20.—22 10 
5.—22 “ 12 21.—384 “ 24 
6.—24 ‘* 13 22.—29 23 
7.—20 ‘ ll 23.—354 “ 23 
8.—21 ‘ 11 24.—374 ‘ 23 
9.—235 “ 10 %—5l “ 8 
10.—2) ¢* 9 26.—314 “ 24 
11.20 « 9 27.284 “ 8 
12.—214 ‘ 11 28.—36 * 23 
13.—19 “ 8 29.—504 ‘ 24 

14.—254  ‘ 17 30.—50 * 23 
15.—204 “ 10 31—41 “ 2 
16.—31 ‘ 18 32.—394 “ 23 

Total, 925% pts. 510 

PASSENGER CARS. 

1.—194 pts. 18 7.—30 pts. 18 
2-254, “ 18 8.—254 “ 18 
S--* 9-29 “« 18 
4—19 * 15 10.—464 ‘“ 17 
5—15 “ 15 l—g * 9 
6-2 “ 18 12—654 “ 917 

Total, 340 pts. 197 











Averaging 1 4-5 pints of oil for freight, and 1 7-10 
for passenger cars per month only! 
All orders and enquiries promptly attended to. 

BRIDGES & BROTHER, 
No. 64 Courtlandt st., New York. 

July 25, 1851. 

Trautwine on R. R. Curves. 
By Joun C. Trautwine, Civil Engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J UST published, accompanied by a ‘Table of Nat- 

ural Sines and Tangents to single minutes, by 
means of which all the necessary calculations may 
be performed in the field. 

This little volume is intended as a field-book for 
assistants ; and will be found extremely useful, as 
it contains full instructions, (with wood cuts) for 
laying out, and adjusting curves; with Tables of 
Angles, Ordinates, etc., for Curves varying from 13 
miles, down to 146 feet Radius. 

A portable Table of Natural Sines and Tangents 
to minutes, has fer a longtime been a desideratum 
among Engineers, independently of its use in lay- 
ing out curves, 

The volume is neatly got up in duodecimo; an. 
handsomely bound in pocket-book form. 

Sold by Wm. Hamilton, Actuary of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

Also, “‘ Trautwine’s Method of Calculating Ex- 
cavation and Embankment.” 

By this method, which is entirely new, (being 
now made known for the first time) the cubic con- 
tents are ascertained with great ease, and rapidity, 
by means of diagrams, and tables of level cuttings. 
Thin octavo; neatly half bound, $1. For sale by 
Wn. Hamilton. 

June 28, 1851. 

Railroad Iron. 
ty TRACTS made by the subscribers, agents for 
the manufacturers, for the delivery of Railway 
fron, at any port in the United States, at fixed prices 
and of quality tried and approved for many years, on 
he oldest railways in this country. 

RAYMOND & FULLERTON , 45 Cliff ut. 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
TS article now extensively used for the preserva- 

tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
POWERS & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 
lots, Pe 
20, 1849. 


\A 


To Chief Engineers, ctors 
of Railroads, C ete. 
A Civil Engineer and Surveyor, who has been 

professionally engaged under the British Gov- 
ernment, East India Company, etc., is desirous of 
obtaining employment as an Assistant. No objec- 
tion to the South or West. Address for one month 


to C. E. & S., American Railroad Journal office. 
August 16, 1851. pS agent 


To Engineers. 
NEW WORK on the Marine Boilers of the 
United States, prepared from authentic draw- 
ings, and illustrated by 70 engravings, among 
which are those of the fastest and best steamers in 
the country, has just been published by B. IT. Bar- 
tol, Engineer, and is for sale at the store of 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


Broadway 
September 1, 1851. 


Pneumatic process for making 
Foundations for Bridges, 


Piers, etc. 

TS Attention of Engineers, Contractors, and 
Bridge Builders, etc., is directed to this meth- 
od of forming secure foundations. Hollow Cyliz- 
drical piles from 8 inches to 10 feet in ciameter 
may be sunk through sand, mud, clay, etc., to any 
required depth, and filled with concrete or masonry. 
he efficacy and economy of the process has been 
demonstrated in the constrrction of numerous per- 
manent works, at a much less cost than the use of 
any other method. (See evidence in Parliamenta- 

ry enquiry, Railroad Journal, April 19, 1851.) 
Contracts made, or licenses granted for the use 
of the invention in any part of the United Statee, 

by CHARLES PONTEZ, 

34 Liberty street, N. Y. 


LOWMOOR IRON. 


HE LOWMOOR IRON COMPANY hay- 

ing appointed Wm. BAILEY LANG their sole 
agent in America and Canada, he is now prepared 
to receive and execute all orders for Railway Tire 
Bars, bent, welded, and blocked Railway Tires, 
Axles, Piston Rods, and Boiler Plates. Also, plain, 
angle, rivet and every other description of Low. 
moor Iron. 

All communications respecting the above are 
requested to be sent to Wm. Bailey Lang, at his 
Steel Warehouse, No. 9 Liberty Square, Boston, 
or to the Lowmoor Iron Works, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. 30th Sept., 1851. 


RAILROAD SPRINGS. 
Fuller’s Patent India-rubber 
Springs. 

RICE reduced to 50 cents per pound. The 

owners of this Patent now manufacture the 
Springs in their own Factory, and guarantee that 
each spring shall perform its required duty. 

Purchasers guaranteed against adverse claims. 
They may have full confidence in the working 
qualities of the springs. 

The suits brought against Ray & Co., will soon 
be brought to issue, and we await the result with- 
satisfaction, having full confidence in the pure ad- 
ministration of the Laws. 

The long advertisements put forth by Ray & Co. 
about prior invention of the spring are worthless 
he has not proved prior invention, and cannot sus- 
tain his patent in a Court of Law. 

For the owners of Fuller’s Patent, 
G. M. KNEVITT, 
23 Courtlandt st., New York. 
October 7, 1851. 


Railroad Iron. 
a undersigned, Agents for British Manufac- 
- neem pe pe to renter wa Iron of the 
t quality, and of any weight or pattern required; - 
deliverable at any part of the United States + rn 


a, 
They have now on hand, ready for delivery 
9,000 tons of ed 
,000 tons of an approv: ttern, wei about 
60 lbs, to the yard. * et ee 
‘CO., 




















WM. F. WELD & 
42 Central Wharf, Boston. 
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Practical and Scientific Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, Puivapevpuia. 


For sale by Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Build- 
ings, New York, and Booksellers generally through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Now being published in Twelve Parts, price 25 
cents each, the PRACTICAL MODEL CALGU- 
LATOR, for the Engineer, Machinist, Manufac- 
turer of Engine work, Naval Architect, Miner and 
Millwright.—By Oliver Byrne, Compiler and Ed- 
itor of the Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, En- 

ine Work and Engineering, and Author of various 
athematical and Mechanical works—illustrated 
by numerous Engravings ; forming, when complet- 
ed, one large volume, octavo, of nearly 600 pages. 

It will contain such calculations as are met wit 
and required in the Mechanical Arts, and establish 
models or standards to guide practical men. The 
tables that are introduced, many of which are new, 
will greatly economise labor, and render the every- 
day calculations of the practical man comprehensive 
and easy. Fromevery single calculation given in 
this work other calculations are readiiy modeled, 
so that each may be considered the head of a na- 
merous family of practical results. 

‘Lhe examples selected wil] be found appropriate, 
and in all cases taken from the actual practice of 
the present time. Every rule has been tested by 
the unerring results of mathematical research, and 
confirmed by experiment, when such was necessary. 

The Practical Model Calculator, will be found to 
fill a vacancy in the library of the practical work- 
ing man long considered a requirement. It willbe 
found to excei all other works of a similar nature, 
from the great extent of its range, the exemplary 
nature of its well selected examples, and from the 
easy, simple and systematic manner in which the 
model calculations are established. 

Parts 1, 2 and 3 now ready. 

American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, 

By W. C. Hughes. 12mo., illustrated...$1 00 
Byrne’s Practical Model Calculator. In 12 

parts, eac eeee COCR eee eeeereeeeeeee eeee 
Byrne’s Treatise on the American Steam En- 

gine. 8vo, fin BNIB] 5000.r.0000 S000 seares 
Booth’s Encyclopedia of Chemistry. In one 

vol. royal 8vo, 974 pages, sheep.......... 5 00 
Builders’ Companion. By A.C. Smeaton.— 

Seventy illustrations, 12mo., cloth........ 1 00 


HE Fourth Annual Exhibition of American 
Manovracrures, by the Maryvanp InstiTUTE 
for the Promotion of Mechanic Aris, will be 
opened in Baltimore on the 20th October, 1851. 
The Exhibition will be held inthe SpLenpip 
New Hatt of the Institute, (fronting on Baltimore 
street) now being rapidly completed. Their edifice 
is centrally situated, chaste in its architecture, solid 
in its construction, and is dy far the largest and 
most complete building in the United States, devoted 
to the Mechanic Arts. It may be added that this 
building is 355 feet long by 60 in breath, with an 
average height of 68 feet, containing some twelve 
apartments, the largest of which is 255 feet by 60, 
and that the cost will be over $70,000. 
To this Exhibition, the Managers ask the atten- 
tion of all engaged in industrial pursuits through- 
out the country, and cordially invite them to con- 
tribute specimens of their best productions for pub- 
lic inspection, and to compete for the prizes offered 
by the Institute. These prizes consist of Gop and 
Sitver Mepaus, Dip.omas, etc., which were last 
year distributed as follows :—Gold Medals, 16; 
Silver ditto, 90; Diplomas, 60; besides 85 articles 
of Jewelry, etc., to ladies. Fair play will be scru- 


Steam power, shafting, fixture, labor, &c., &c., 
will be amply provided free of expense. The ma- 
chinery willbe under a -ry * superintendent, and 
a fine display of it is looked for. The last exhi- 
bition of the Institute was visited by more than 
40,000 persons, and with their vastly improved ac- 
commodations and alterations, this number will be 
doubled at the coming display, embracing many 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and other strangers 
from the South and West. 

Joshua Vansant, President. 

ey ; Vice Presidents. 

Samuel Sands, Rec. Sec’y. 

Wm. Prescott Smith, Cor. Sec. 

F. J. Clare, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
Ross Winans, Simeon Alden, 


P. S. Benson, J.T. Watson, 
Josiah Reynolds, W. Robinson, 
Thomas Stowe, Wm. A. Boyd, 
Thos. J. Lovegrove, Adam Denmead, 
A. Flannigain, C. W. Bentley, 
E. Larrabee, Geo. R. Dodge, 
John F. Davis, Saml. E. Rice, 


Wn. H. Keighler, 
Richard Edwards, Jr, W. Abrahams, 


John F’. Merediti, 


Cotton pred and Manofacturers’Compan- | Wm. Bayley Thos. Trimble 
a iar and a. 4 In one vol. 8vo., R.Earesison. Chas. Suter. - 
cloth, with large working drawings....... 0 eee : , 

Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Companion. on Eahiuion) nine in Italics are the Committee 

MB, GEER nace c0ce ccrcceees ott entered 2. . 
Dyerand otra. int, gg ag Movon, TaN Gener’ tee Mon 

CRC CHE EEE HEE HOHE SESE HOHE EHH ED ] “ Sh. ges s 
F +e day, 20th, at '7p. m., the Exhibition will be tormally 
ee ee Sere |e opened 45 the poblle, and will pesioely close on 
. - 9 WUE ee ee ee ee sees eeee nginx) ne ay, 1 t ovem r. rt c es ‘or compe- 
Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 8v0.,il- | sizion must be in the Hall by Thursday night, Oct. 
“ater ee + alee tech cada iémo. 16, unless delayed in shipment after starting in am- 
~ | 


= Photogenic Manipulation. 
Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical Men. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth......... seee sees 
Household Surgery, or Hints on Emergencies. 
By J. F. South, M.D. 12mo., cloth...... 1 25 
Leslie’s Complete Cookery. 4lst editien, 12 
SLAW ind Bide sive is Vise Sees 600 Bees 
Morfit’s Perfumery: its Use and Manufac- 
we ARO GIO iiss iin bse vines Seine 
M 0. tit’s Treatise on Tanning, Currying, and 
Ya — Dressing “1 General. In one vol. 
t wge Bvo., [in press}]............ 006 sees 
Norris’ Hand boc for Locomotive Engineers. 
By Septimus Norris. 12mo., cloth....... 1 50 
Neill’s Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
Illustrated by numerous plates, 12mo. cloth. 1 25 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel. Illustrated, 8vo., cloth, new edition. 5 00 
Practical Metal Workers’ Assistant. By C. 
aga gd with numerous illustrations, 
SS eT 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnishers’ Companion. 
New edition, 12mo., cloth.... 7 
1 26 


=) 


lustrated, Sv0., Cloth .... .... cece cee cece 


ple time. 

Those who intend depositing, will give the Com- 
mittee or the Agent, notice as early as possible, 
stating the nature of the goods, and probable amount 
of room required, to exhibit them to advantage 

Circulars, containing a view of the new Hall 
and the full regulations of the Committee, with 
special information, if required, may be had 
promptly, by addressing the undersigned, or the In- 
stitute’s Agent, J.S. Selby, Baltimore, post-paid. 

ADAM DENMEAD, 
Chairman Com. on Exhibition for 1851. 


SUPERIOR meres vata & COPYING 





e 
Jones’ Empire Ink. 

87 Nassau st., Sun Building, New York city. 
Ne} prices to the trade— 
Quarts, per dozen, $1 50 | 602. perdozen, $0 50 
Pints, “ 100 |4 * ss 0 37 
S8ounces, “ 0 624);2 * o 0 25 

On rang 2 per Gallon, 20 cents. 

This is the best Ink manufactured, it flows freely, 
is a good copying ink, and will not mould, corrode, 
precipitate or decay. Orders for export, or home con- 





Randall’s Sheep Husbandry in the South. Il- 
Steam for the Million. 8vo., paper.... eeee 37 


sca cents tt ea Air eae 


sumption, carefully and prom a to b 
PPaltt Fe ee THRODORE LENT. 


pulously observed towards all, and every facility of 





+ | and he will make to or 





Railroad Companies, etc. 


The undersigned has at last suc- 
ceeded in constructing and pocring 
3 by letters patent, a Spring Pad-loe 
which is secure, and cannot be 
knocked open with a stick, like oth- 
er spring locks, and therefore partic- 
ularly useful for locking Cars, and 
Switches, etc. 


"ies ae 2=— I also invite attention to an im- 
proved PATENT SPRING LOCK, for SLIDING 
Doors to Freight and Baggage Cars, now in use upon 

J 


To 











the Pennsylvavia Cen Greensville and Columbia, 
S.C., Reading, Pa., and other Railroads. 

Companies that are in want ofa good Pad-lock, can 
have open samples sent them that they may examine 
and judge for themselves, by san. } their address to 

C. LIEBRICH 


Cc 
46 South 8th St. Philadelphia. 
May 9, 1851. 





The American Railroad Chair 
Manufacturing Co. 






A= prepared to make WROUGHT IRON RAIL 
ROAD CHAIRS, of various sizes, at short no- 
tice. 

By use of the Wroveur Iron Cuarn, the necessity 
of the wedge is entirely done away—the lips ot the 
chair being set, by means of a sledge or hammer, 
close and firmly to the flange of the rail. 

Theless thickness.of metal necessary in the Wrought 
Iron Chair gives much greater power and force to the 
spikes when driven—and consequently a much less 
liability to the spreading of the rails by reason of the 
spikes drawing or becoming bent. 

The less weight necessary in the Wrought Iron 
Chair, will enable us to furnish them at a cost much 
below that of Cast Iron Cuatns. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AROVE CUTS. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the rail secured in 
the chair, and fig. 2 is a perspective view of the chair 
itself. D, E, are sections of two rails placed together, 
and secured at the joint on the chair by the jaws B, B. 
The chair is bolted down by spikes C, C. In fig. 2, 
the chair is represented as made of a single block or 
plate A of wrought iron. 

The chair is set in its os ge place on the track, 
spiked down, and the ends of the two rails brought 
together within the jaws as represented in fig. 1. 

or further information address 
N. C. TROWBRIDGE, Secretary 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 1, 1851. 


Railroad Commission Agency. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to Railroad Co’s 
and Car Makers for the purchase of ne 
and furniture of roads and depots and all articles and 
materials required in the construction of cars, with 
cash or approved credit. No effort will be spared to 
select the best articles at the lowest market price. 
He is sole Agent for the manufacture of the EN- 
AMELED CAR LININGS, now in universal use. 
The best Artists are —_S in pone gee new styles, 
er pieces with appropriate de- 
_ for every part of the car,. in all colors, or with 
silver grounds and bronzed or velvet fi S. 
He is also Agent for P 





e’s Car Window Sash Fas- 


teners, which is preferred by all who have used it to 
any other. CHARLES STODDER, 
75 Kilby st., Boston. 
June 20, 1861. 3m, 
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